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Wasn’t it pleasant, O brother mine, We cross the pasture, and through the wood _ The jelly —the jam and the marmalade, 

In those old days of the lost sunshine Where the old gray snag of the poplar stood, And the cherry and the quince ‘‘preserves’’ she made! 
Of youth—when the Saturday’s chores were through, Where the hammering red-heads hopped awry, And the sweet-sour pickles of peach and pear, 

And the ‘‘Sunday’s wood’’ in the kitchen, too, And the buzzard ‘‘raised’’ inthe clearing sky, With cinnamon in ’em and all things rare!— 


And we went visiting, ‘‘me and you, _ And lolled and circled as we went by, And the more we ate was the more to spare, 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s ? Oat to Old Aunt Mary’s. Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 
From James Whitcomb Riley’s “Out to Old Aunt Mary’s” 
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Nature Abhors a Vacancy 


Either in the Mind or in the Orchard—Empty Spaces Cost Money 


HE other day I was walking through 

a large bearing-apple orchard roughly 

appraising it upon the order of an 

interested third party. The asked 
price was $65,000 for the fifty-some acres, 
which price included the buildings and equip- 
ment and some extra land. 

And while my appraisal was something 
under $40,000 for the whole, I had to ac- 
knowledge that there was quite a generous 
percentage of these apple trees richly worth 
$1,000 per acre, being just coming into prime 
age, and of the best 


By DAVID STONE KELSEY 


If the above were an isolated case or even 
unusual it would not be so serious: but it is 
a fact that many farm orchards contain just 
as many holes—not only twenty-five, but even 
fifty per cent waste space; and equally often, 
and worse, waste trees are filling those spaces 
which should be filled with profitable bear- 
ing trees. It is true this man made a mis- 
take in not top-grafting, but his original 
mistake was in his choice of a nurseryman, 


ries and recommends, but upon his methods 
of preventing mistakes, and above all the 
sources of his scions and stock buds. Prefer- 
ably we buy of a nurseryman who is him- 
self an orchardist. A practical, successful 
fruit grower very rarely sells poor grade 
nursery stock, and I have never known one 
to sell spurious stock. They are not only 
honest, but heroic, consigning many wagon 
loads of tolerably saleable trees to the brush 
pile during the spring season of each year. 
And second, other things being equal, we 
buy of the nearest 





market varieties. The 
balance of the acreage 

was younger, by vari- 
ous stages, down to 
some ten acres, but 
three or four years set. 

But I also had to ac- 
knowledge one severely 
adverse feature — the 
determining of Which 
cost me two-thirds of 
my day; the parts 
worth $1,000 per acre 
averaged slightly un- 
der twenty-two trees 
per acre  notwith- 
standing they were 
laid out thirty-six feet 
apart éach way, or 
thirty trees per acre 
(allowing for aisles) 
this twenty-seven per 
cent waste space rep- 
resenting vacancies— 
past which the expen- 
sive spraying machin- 
ery had to be hauled 
and over which all till- ia ne 
age tools passed—in 
vain, a dead loss at ex- 
actly the poing where 
every commercial or- 
chardist looks for his net income plus a bit 
of velvet on successful years. 

Instantly I saw where lay the cause of 
this orchard being for sale and why its hard- 
working and otherwise efficient owner had 
put in half a lifetime without once really 
getting ahead of the game. All these years 
he had been putting in good money on those 
empty spaces—all but the harvesting labor 
for what, on a baseball score, would be 
marked by “goose eggs’—no runs! No 
honest business man can long stand up under 
25 per cent annual losses, and mighty few 
under five per cent! 

Still wondering and astonished, further 
questioning upon the cause brought out the 
fact that, the first ten to fifteen years, these 

aring acres had carried a nearly 100 per 
cent stand of trees. Then the owner dug 
out those now gone because they had proved, 
as they came into bearing, not true to name 
and generally valueless. He had never be- 
come fore-handed enough to afford the five 
to ten dollars per tree expense of top-work- 
Ing these by regrafting, but instead had 
Solved the problem in this fatal way. 


in vain—a dead loss—.” 





“Vacancies, past which the expensive spray machinery had to be hauled, and over which tillage tools 
In the orchard here pictured, the grower appreciates “the dead loss of va- 
cancies” and has set a young tree, which in a few years, will fill the void 


and this article is intended as a warning on 
that point, which is especially timely just 
now. There has been a comparative dearth 
of new orchards planted during and since 
the Great War. Pri@s on good nursery 
stock are still high, but it is certain that as 
returning prosperity comes, many of our 
Eastern States farmers will soon be buying 
again and planting on a large scale. At this 
very moment there is a barrel of money being 
made by the more thorough-going Eastern 
orchardists. I said thorough-going with 
greatest reason, for these men began with 
thoroughness—in the selection of their nurs- 
ery stock and their nurseryman. 


First “Catch Your Rabbit” 


There is an old English recipe book which 
begins its direction for making a rabbit pie 
with these words: “First catch your rabbit,” 
and similarly the intending orchardist should 
first visit and get acquainted with his nurs- 
eryman. Never buy nursery stock until you 


have looked its grower in the eye, walked 
over his plantation, and questioned him care- 
fully, not merely about the varieties he car- 


ERE FE ALS SSI TR ae Sane 


nurseryman —vervy 
rarely: going out of the 
county where our trees 
are to be set. Even a 
somewhat crafty or 
unscrupulous nursery- 
man will hesitate to sell 
poor or unwarranted 
trees to an acquaint- 
ance or man from a 
neighboring town. He 
will not even advise 
him to set “big” trees 
just because he him- 
self wishes to sell these, 

On the other hand, 
the honest nurseryman 
will not be beaten down 
from his price, and it 
is only the most foolish 
or inexperienced plant- 
er who will attempt it. 
He had far better 
smilingly pay full 
rates, but maintaining 
firmly his demand for 
the very highest qual- 
ity and guarantees. 

Would you feel safe 
in calling a man 
thoroughgoing in his 
business methods who 
felt pleased at saving, let us say, fifteen cents 
on a nursery tree, knowing that tree would 
in a few years be richly worth forty dollars 
if good and nothing if bad? Yet such is hu- 
ran nature. The average man seems de- 
lighted to save at the spigot and lose at the 
bung-hole almost any time. 

I know of nothing more unsatisfactory 
than the fruit nursery business as it has been 
the last eight years. About the only money 
most nurseryman have made has been in 
shade trees, shrubs and other plants. Some 
also have made money with small fruits, but 
all have lost on tree fruits, even though the 
price has seemed exorbitant. 

In our market-gardening we often pay, 
let us say for cucumber seed, fifteen dollars 
a pound, while our competitors are buying 
for one dollar and ten cents; but in the 
marketing season that extra ten dollars per 
acre brings us probably not less than one 
hundred dollars more than we would have 
received from the use of the cheaper seed. 
Similarly, wouldn’t it pay to lay out an ex- 
tray five or ten dollars per acre to buy only 

(Continued on page 176) 
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The Rural School Bill 
EGINNING with next week’s issue, 


American Agriculturist will run a series 
of articles and letters about the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Twenty-one, for 
rural school improvement. It will be re- 
membered that these recommendations were 
incorporated in the Rural Schoo! Bill which 
was before the New York State Legislature 
last year. The bill passed the Senate and 
was laid over in the Assembly. 

Not in many years has there been a more 
important issue before the New York State 
farmers than the principles in this Rural 
School Bill, and never in our experience has 
there been a proposed law vitally affecting 
the interests of farm people that has been 
more unfairly attacked, misrepresented, and 
misinterpreted. It is a very easy thing for 
selfish demagogues to get temporary pop- 
ularity, resulting in material gains to them- 
selves and their business, by misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse of people and principles. 

And that is just what has happened to the 
Committee of Twenty-one and their recom- 
mendations for school betterment. Enemies 
have gone so far as to appear in public print 
with statements that leave the impression 
with farm people that the Committee 6f 
Twenty-one had $75,000 which they used to 
their own advantage! Just where this 
money came from and how it was spent 
will be fully explained in later articles. Suffi- 
cient to say now that the accounts are open 
to anybody’s inspection, they were audited 
by a public accountant, and not a cent was 
spent except under the rules of the State 
of New York, requiring sworn affidavits. 
Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that with 
the exception of two members of the com- 
mittee—a farmer who left his own work at 
home and worked a few days to help get 
people out to meetings, and another member 
who helped with the survey—no one on the 
committee received any compensation from 
this fund. On the other hand, there is not 
a person on the committee who has not 
sacrificed much of his own time and work in 
an effort to do something for country 


children. 


We mention this particular attack: upon 
the motives of the committee as one illustra- 
tion of the kind of campaign that has been 
waged. In addition to the few but powerful 
demagogues making a selfish issue of the 
bill, there have been many persons who have 
been perfectly sincere in opposing the bill 
and its principles as they understood them. 
About this kind of sincere and honorable 
opposition, we have nothing to say, for it 


is a good thing for any proposition to have ~ 


honest criticism in order to bring out all 
sides. Much of this criticism has arisen 
from a misunderstanding of the reeommenda- 
tions in the School Bill and will cease after 
more study of what is proposed. 

When the farm people of New York State 
find that the proposed school bill will main- 
tain a majority of the one-room schools at 
actually less taxes than they are paying now, 
those who have spent months misinforming 
the public about these suggestions for school 
betterment for selfish reasons may be in line 
for a boomerang. The bill provides for 
equalization of the tax rate which will re- 
sult in ten million dollars more State aid for 
the country schools. Of this ten million dol- 
lars of State tax, New York City alone pays 
approximately 67 per cent, and the other 
cities of the State bring the total to approx- 
imately 87 per cent. If you live in a rich 
district with high valuaton, the equalization 
provision in the bill will tend to raise your 
tax by dividing the burden more equitably 
with poorer districts that are not so fortu- 
nately situated. These outlying poorer one- 
room school districts are in the majority in 
the State; therefore, we make our statement 
that the majority of farm people will ac- 
tually have their school taxes lowered. But 
even those who live in wealthy districts need 


‘have no fear of greatly increased taxes, be- 


cause the bill provides so much more direct 
help from the State. A full explanation with 
examples of just how this works will appear 
in an early number of this paper. 

Another provision in the bill which has 
been much misrepresented is that of con- 
solidation. This provision of the bill also 
will be explained in detail in the coming ar- 
ticles, but we want to say here that all this 
talk about the difficulties of transporting 
children by truck over wintry roads has no 
point as far as this bill is concerned, be- 
cause under the proposed law, under no con- 
sideration would it be possible to consolidate 
any district or districts without a majority 
vote in every district affected. The*committee 
fully recognize that there are districts so 
situated because of weather and roads, that 
they should never be consolidated with any 
other; it is recognized that there are other 
districts where consolidation might help. The 
only ones who are in a position to judge are 
the, people most affected—those who live 
in the districts, and who will by their vote 
decide the issue. 

Under the bill also there are provisions 
for more local contra by the patrons of their 
schools than they now have. All of these 
will be explained. 

During the past spring and summer, 
American Agriculturist has not had much to 
say on this important subject because we 
thought that people were too busy with the 
farm affairs to give it proper time for read- 
ing and study. With the opening of the 
new school year and with the longer even- 
ings, farmers will now have more interest 
in matters of this kind, and will do more 
reading. 

As far as American Agriculturist is con- 
cerned, from a selfish standpoint, we would 
do better to say nothing about it, for there 
has been so much misinformation put out 
about the bill that there is a lot of bitter- 
ness. But in spite of this, since we believe 
in it, we will do our best to make the princi- 
ples of the suggested law clear. For the sake 
of the boys and girls, we know that our 
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thousands of people will give these coming 
articles a fair reading. After you have done 
this, we are perfectly willing to leave the de- 
cision entirely to you. 


The Coal Strike 


SMrecten te times this summer we have sug- 
gested to our people that they be sure 
to get their coal into their cellars, for we 
were afraid that unless you bought coal early 
you would be unable to get it at all. At this 
writing, miners are out once more on strike, 
and the coal situation therefore promises to 
be very serious again this winter. The issues 
involved between the miners and the opera- 
tors are so confusing and so much is said on 
one side that does not agree with what is 
said on the other that it is very difficult for 
anyone to draw any conclusions as to who 
is right and who is wrong in the controversy. 
In either case, the public—the innocent by- 
standers—will be one of the chief sufferers. 

Without question there are many injustices 
on both sides and there is altogether too 
much radicalism and unwillingness to com- 
promise on the part of the workers. But the 
mine owners are chiefly to blame for this be- 
cause they would not give the workers a 
square dea] until they had to. The miners 
are obliged to use force and force always goes 
too far. Farmers have a paraliel case with 
the milk dealers. There are now a good many 
of the milk dealers who are doing square 
business, but before the dairymen were or- 
ganized, every farmer knows how unfair 
nearly every dealer was. 


The Japan Cataclysm 


SERIES of terrific earthquakes in Japan 

on September 1, 2 and 3, followed by 
great fires and tidal waves, caused probably 
what is the worst catastrophe in the world’s 
history. Accurate figures are not available 
at this writing, but newspapers report that 
from 150,000 to 200,000 people were killed, 
among whom were many of Japan’s leading 
business men and statesmen, and many 
prominent foreigners, including Americans. 
An innumerable list have been wounded, 
thousands more are dying from exposure 
and starvation because of the destruction of 
their homes and food supplies and the diffi- 
culty of getting relief quickly into the dev- 
astated regions. Property damage will run 
into billions of dollars. Whole sections of 
the cities of Tokio and Yokohama have not 4 
standing building left. Other and smaller 
cities have been nearly or quite completely 
destroyed. Several islands in the Empire 
sank in the sea and new ones rose from the 
water. Rivers changed their, courses, one of 
them right through the city of Tokio. This 
river was clogged with dead, as were many 
of the streets. Truly the “Land of Cherry 
Blossoms” has become a land of horror. 

All the world is reaching out a sympa 
thetic and helping hand to the stricken peo 
ple. President Coolidge issued a proclamation 
asking the people of America to raise a large 
sum which the Red Cross can use in im 
mediate help to the Japanese. Should you 
wish to contribute, send any amount you de 
sire to the Director of the Red Cross, city of 
Washington. A small gift may save a life 

Earthquakes are supposed to be cau 
by the comparatively thin earth crust aé 
justing itself over the subterranean fire’ 
The crust is thinner in some parts of 
world like the Far East where there are fre 
quent earthquakes, than in others like E 
ern America where an earth tremor is 
dom felt. The theory is that the water 
the ocean soaks through the thin crust im 
the great fires underneath and the mightl¥ 
conflict between fire and water upsets 
earth’s surface over thousands of sq 





miles. Another theory is that the crust must 
readjust itself as it contracts wher it coOm® 
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Hens Can Pay Dividends By Sitting 


But Other Critters Have to Hustle— How Education Helps 


PON being given the opportunity of 

speaking with an audience which is 

all interested in the same work, I 

have chosen for my talk a question 
with which we as agriculturalists should all 
be concerned, and though old, one which I 
believe is still both acute and urgent: “Is an 
agricultural college worth while?” Perhaps 
to some of you this topic is quite ambiguous, 
and to the rest it is already an answered 
query, but be that as it may, allow me to in- 
troduce a part of a conversation which 
moved me to speak along such a line. I was 
applying for work on a farm last summer 
and had been talking with the farmer when 
he exclaimed, “Oh! So you’re one of these 
college fellows, eh? Think you can run a 
farm from studying a book!—Fools!” Not 
wishing to hazard in any way the job which 
I hoped would be mine, I passed 


By W. A. FLANAGAN 


that we have to grow a crop of potatoes in a 
day, raise a flock of chickens in a night, or 
breed a herd of cattle in a week; but what I 
mean is this—that the knowledge acquired 
while here in college, coupled with the ex- 
perience that we have, or will have gained, 
will enable us to advance stride for stride 
with this outside world of ours. 

There is a common impression that the 
graduates of an agricultural college do not 
follow agricultural work after they have 
completed their course. This same idea has 
even impelled the Massachusetts Legislature 
to investigate their own State college. 

But now through data most recently given 
out by our own farm practice department, 
we learn that in the class from 1906-1910, 


I doubt if it were anything more than an un- 
reasoning and inherited practice. In Orleans 
County, New York, there is a farmer who 
knows when to spray his trees, how to spray 
his trees, and why he sprays his trees. His 
four neighbors know he gets results and in 
like manner copy him. Learn the source of 
his information! He receives bulletins from 
the State agricultural college. He is using 
the finished work of men who have studied, 
tested, and experimented with just such a 
branch of farm labor. 

Probably the most important and power- 
ful instrument that the farmer now possesses 
is the farm bureau, an organization with a 
vast educational and economical aim, an or- 
ganization which answers tens of thousands 
of letters yearly in response to questions 
which are difficulties to the farmer, an organ- 

ization which acts as a supervisor 





the incident by without offering 


for experiments which are carried 





argument. I was impressed, 
however, at the attitude of my 
employer, and as I afterwards 
found to be the case, the atti- 
tude of many another. So in the 
next few minutes may I ask those 
who are already convinced to re- 
view with me the proofs of such 
a question, and to those doubtful, 
to consider and weigh thought- 
fully the merits of such an in- 
stitution, an agricultural college. 


A Day of Specialization 


To-day as never before is a 
“Day of Specialization.” In bus- 
iness, in professional life, in al- 
most any line of work which we 
may think of, there is that cry 
for the expert. And the reason 
is quite obvious, for how often 
have we heard of the youth in 


‘*The Eastman Stage”’ 


NE of the big events each year in the students’ life at the New 

York State College of Agriculture is known as the “Eastman 
Stage.” Through an endowment, A. R. Eastman of Waterville, N. Y., 
provides substantial cash prizes each year to the students in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture who show the greatest skill in public speaking, 
knowing that what the schools or colleges can teach prospective 
farmers and farm leaders is not of any more value than to be able to 
express themselves orally, clearly and forcibly on farm affairs. 

Long communication with nature makes the farmer naturally silent, 
which is one reason why he has not had his share for his own prod- 
ucts nor proper consideration in public affairs. 

The winners at the Fourteenth annual Eastman Stage contest held 
in Feburary were: William Adams Flanagan and L. B. Pryor. 
had the pleasure of hearing these speeches and they were so good tliat 
we asked for copies to pass on to you. 
published on this page; Mr. Pryor’s will be given a little later.—The 


Mr. Flanagan’s speech is 


on on the farm, an organization 
which, upon the outbreak of in- 
sects or plant disease, dispatches 
immediately a county agent or 
specialist to the source of the 
trouble to see if it can be of any 
help. Here is an organization 
which is almost exclusively 
manned by college men. The 
State agricultural college has had 
such an influence that in New 
York State alone every county 
agent is a college trained man. 


The Place of the Farm in Democracy 

Friends, agriculture is a re- 
ality, being the food chest of the 
world, and as former director L. 
H. Bailey has said: “The farmer 
is the fundamental fact in democ- 
racy, not merely because he pro- 
duces supplies, but because to him 
are we to look for the interpreta- 


We 





tion of the earth in our civic 





his first interview with business. Editors. 
“Yes,” says the business man, 

“we might have placed you, but 

our concern is one of departments. If you 


- had specialized you could step right in.” In 


-at top-notch speed. 


agriculture the same turn of events has pre- 
sented itself. 

Everywhere we look we find farms which 
for the main ‘have a single product, and 
the need now as never before, is for the 
man who has specialized in that partic- 
ular product. Where can the knowledge, the 
facts, the history of a question be gained in 
a more comprehensive way than in a college 
whose very life is the study of just such a 
subject. In order to meet this demand for 
experts, men must be developed and the 
training of an agricultural college is most 
vital. Push and personality are not the only 
things in life. A goat has plenty of push 
and a mighty strong personality. 


The Demand is for Quick Results 


We are living in a world which is running 
Everything is a-whiz 
and a-moving. The slogan of the day is 
faster, faster! We are living in a day when 


* automobiles are made to travel at ninety or 


—_ 


world in as many seconds. 


more miles an hour; when a-steamship plows 
across the Atlantic in less than six days, and 
When you can flash a message around the 
Rush labels are 
being pasted on everything. This is the kind 


of a world we are going to compete with; 


-Over every avenue of life hangs this sign: 


“Get there, but get there quickly, or some one 


«else will be in ahead of you.” 


A hen is the 


) only living critter that I know of to-day that 
fcan sit still and at the same time pay divi- 


dends. 


* However, do not misunderstand me; life 


is not a hundred yard dash, but more likened 


+ toa marathon, and I do not mean to insinuate 





there were 614 men entered in the regular 
course, and of these 465 were graduated. Of 
these 465 graduates, 81.03 per cent are now 
in all lines of agricultural work. This is a 
truly representative class, for the graduates 
have been alumni long enough to become set- 
tled in the line of work which they are likely 
to pursue for life. Here are the authoritative 
figures; over four-fifths of the class in agri- 
cultural work. 

It was only this past month that one of 
our agricultural journals chose twelve men 
who in their opinion have most profoundly 
influenced the thought and lives of American 
farmers or American agriculture. These 
men are commonly spoken of as the “All 
American Agricultural Dozen.” Men such as 
Bailey, Henry, McCormick, Babcock, and 
others; and of these twelve, seven are college 
graduates. 

And now no doubt some of you are saying 
that seven out of twelve is indeed a small 
majority, but investigate your present farm 
situation. 

Over six million farmers, and I dare say 
that it is less than 2 per cent who are col- 
lege graduates. Yet here are seven out of 
twelve who are college men, and these 
twelve have most profoundly influenced the 
thought and lives of American farmers, And 
then too, when you stop to think that it has 
only been in the past twenty-five years that 
the agricultural college has really performed 
or functioned as it should, and that when the 
students of these past twenty-five years 
will have had an opportunity to make their 
life impression, it will be more than 
enough to vindicate the college entirely. 

The agriculturist heretofore obeyed cer- 
tain natural laws, but did he reason why? 


relations.” These two facts alone 
have made agriculture a business with 
an influence which reaches to the ends 
of the world. This college, though still in its 
infancy, is no longer an experiment, but a 
permanent institution, and in the words of 
its founders, is here “to improve agricultural 
methods, to develop the’ agricultural re- 
sources, and to elevate the standards of liv- 
ing in the rural districts.” 


Farming All Right—If It Would Pay 


N reply to a subscriber who asks in one 
of your issues as to whether farmers 
should stay on the farms, Yes and No. If 

we are to see no end of the trend of high and 
still higher prices for what we buy and see 
no hope of better prices for what we sell, 
then a most emphatic, Yes. Anyone who can 
do any kind of even common labor is a fool 
to stay on a farm. On the other hand if we 
could see prices adjust themselves to a more 
equitable level, than a most emphatic, No. 
But what hope have we of seeing taxes come 
where they should or manufactured products 
come down in price when the corporations 
are making millions and to escane their share 
of taxes are allowed to vote these dividends 
in shape of increased shares of stock. The 
trouble is the business man wants three or 
four autos and to get them, he increases the 
profit on the article he sells. We farmers 
are not so fortunate, we take what we are 
offered and pay taxes on all we have at the 
rate the politician puts on our property. My 
taxes have increased from $78 in 1918 to 
$207 in 1922 on same farm, and only $400 in- 
crease in valuation. Where is it going to 
stop?—C. E. Woop, Cortland County, N. Y. 
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| areas, there never 


| hilly se 


| drainage work, 
| locate 


M?st farmers are continually plan- 
ning on.and making improvements. 
Some plan for improved appearance, 
some for greater convenience, while 
others count no change as an improve- 
ment unless they can see where a 
good cash return will be paid on every 
hour and every dollar expended. Just 
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Getting Rid of Unproductive Wet Spots 


How to Install Drainage in Springy Places in an Otherwise Perfect Field 


By A. M. GOODMAN 


the water to get into the tile than to 
come to the surface of the ground. The 
long wet streaks that extend down the 
hill are made wet merely by the spring 
water flowing over the surface and as 
soon as the spring is tapped the whole 
area will dry up. 

Wet spots often 











Cat-Tails, a Sure Sign of a Wet Spot ; be 


now when we are going through a 
period of national unrest there is the 
natural tendency to neglect any im- 
provements which are expensive or 
which do not promise immediate and 
profitable return 

Drainage has long been looked upon 

-and properly—as a most permanent 
improvement and 
a most profitable 
investment. It 
has appealed to 
those who planned 
for better ap 
pearance, greater 
convenience ana 
a cash return. 
While the scarcity 
of labor and the 
difficulty of mov- 
ng freight may 
make it seem ad 
visable to delay 
the tile draining 
of extensive 


better 


the 


was a time 
suited to 
drainage of wet 
spots scattered 
through the tilled 
land, a condition 
so common in all 
of the rolling and 
tions of 
the East These 
jobs are small, 
can be done with 
the regular farm 
labor and for the 
time and money 
expended give the 


Covering the 


largest amount of 
drainage. Moreover, the clearing up of 
wet spots in otherwise dry land makes 
possible earlier plowing, better fitting, 
and obviates the expensive and exasper- 
ating experience of frequent turning, 
short bouts and last but not least, get- 
ting stuck in the mud. 


The drainage of hillside areas is 
sometimes a little more difficult to get 
right, than that of flat land. In all 


it is most important to 
the source of the excess water. 
This done, all that remains is to plan 


for the best and most economical means 


| (figure 1) 


of carrying it to a proper outlet. On 
a hillside, wetness will usually appear 
in one of two ways. which show them- 
selves either as wet streaks extending 
down the hill or as a series of wet spots 
strung along the face of the hillside 
The former are due to springs. The 
treatment of this condition is to defi- 
nitely locate the spring, which can be 
done with a little digging. When the 
source of the water is located, tile 
should be laid, preferably across the 
slope, to carry the water off. It is 
important in cases of this kind to have 
the tile go all the way across the prin- 
| cipal source of water, and to cover the 
| tile for several feet with small stones 
so that it will be easier for 


tile with stones. 


occur on or at 
the foot of hill- 
sides. It is not 
uncommon to see 
small areas far 
up on hillsides so 
wet that cattails 
and other marsh 
vegetation flour- 
ish in them (fig- 
ure 2). Others will 
be wet only for 
a few weeks in 
the spring, but 
long enough to 
prevent the fit- 
ting of the soil 
and the starting 
of the crop. If 
several such spots 
are on the same 
hill they will 
almost invariably 
found to be 

practically on the 
same level. Let us study the source of 
the water in this case. Water that has 
fallen upon higher land has percolated 
through the more porous layers of earth 
until it has: finally come to a stratum 
of clay, rock or other impervious ma- 
terial. It has worked its way along 
over this until it reached the point 





although not essential 


where the stratum it was following 
came to the surface, and there it flowed 
out making the familiar wet spots. 
The fact that much of the substrata 
is a plain, either horizontal or sloping, 
accounts for several of these wet spots 
occurring at the same level. Whether 
the seepage is 
found on the hill- 


where they are abundant, 


drainage should be considered here. 
Some of our most productive land is 
undulating. The water flows from the 
knolls down into the depressions caus- 
ing very uneven panes As there is 
usually ample fall on such areas the 
solution is simple. Lay a tile through 
the lowest places, branching if neces- 
sary so as to collect the water from ad- 
joining depressions. 

In all three of these conditions a 
three-inch tile is large enough. Nothing 
smaller should be used, however. In 
order to keep to desired grade it may 
be necessary to lay the tile deeper or 
slightly shallower, but for the most 
satisfactory drainage one should plan 
to have about two feet of earth over 
the tile. 

If any drain is to be successful the 


outlet must be kept clear and be 
screened to prevent the entrance of 
vermin. 


Covering the tile, or backfilling as it 
is commonly called, should receive care. 
The tile is placed in the ground to 
collect water. If clay or hardpan are 
placed around the tile, water will not 
pass through it into the tile any more 
readily than it will penetrate these 
soils when in other places. They are 
in fact about as impervious as good 
concrete. The topsoil, then, with its 
roots, sod and stubble should be placed 
directly over the tile as this will permit 
the water to pass and enter the tile. 
After such sod and topsoils as are 
handy have been put in, it is well to 
take a shovel or a spade and break down 
the shoulders of the ditch. This has 
the several advantages of adding to 
the depth of topsoil over the tile, 
covering the tile deeply enough to pro- 
tect it during the 
rest of the back 
filling, and of 
making the top 
of the ditch wide 
enough so_ that 
the furrow horse 
can walk in it, 
should one care 
to complete the 
job by  backfur- 
rowing with a 
plow and team. 
We are often 
asked whether it 
is advisable to 
cover the tile first 
with straw, paper 
or burlap to pre- 
vent dirt from 
going in at the 
joints. Our an- 
swer is that we 
have never found 
anything better 
with which to 
cover joints than 
a piece of sod. 

Where field 
stones are abun- 
dant some farm- 
ers still use stone 
drains. These 
require a wider ditch and in every way 
more labor than a tile drain. 

We have seen many stone drains 
that clogged after one or two years 
of service and we know of a few that 
have been in operation for over half 
a century. 





is an advantage, 





side or at the 
foot of the slope 
the remedy is the 


same. A ditch 
about two and a 
half feet deep, 


and with a fall of 
at least four 
inches in 100 feet 
should be dug 
across the face of 
the hill so as to 
pass through the 
upper edge of the 
wet area and a 
tile placed in it. 
A tile so located 
will collect and 
carry away this 
water umder-~- 
ground without 
its ever reaching 
the surface. One 
other type of 





Wet Spots Cut Yields and Profits 
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Vegetables For All the Year 


Proper Storage Makes Orderly Marketing Possible 


‘NHE storage of veg- 

etables is an im- 
portant means toward the banish- 
ment of that dread. period in late 
winter when most people take it for 
granted they will not feel well—when 
the big dark bottle of tonic and the lit- 
tle brown pill must be evoked. Plenty 
of tomatoes and carrots and spinach 
and onions and cabbage and squash ac- 
complish the same object and to much 
greater advantage. 

The man on the farm may well 
recognize as his first duty in this con- 
nection the providing of an ample sup- 
ply of winter vegetables for the family. 
Then he may delve into the question 
as to whether he can with profit help 
the distant city dweller to “eat veg- 
etables for vitamins” in February as 
well as August. 

The principles of commercial 
home _ storage 


and 


By PAUL WORK 


| 


cement floor is no ad- | 
vantage, as an earth | 


bottom helps keep the moisture con- | 


tent of the air more nearly correct. 
Ventilation may be provided through a 
simple opening near the ceiling. Bet- 
ter still, there may be openings at top 
and bottom. In +he fall the room may 
be kept cool by opening at night and 
closing in the morning. Later this ar- 
rangement may be reversed. 

Outside wooden walls are best made 
frost proof by providing dead air 
spaces. Dry still air is the best in- 
sulating material. Also walls may be 
banked outside and the roofs of out- 
door cellars or caves may be covered 
with earth, straw, manure, leaves or 
other suitable material. 

As far as quality of the product 
when taken out is concerned there are 
few methods of storage better than 

burying, al- 





are the same. 
If the commod- 
ity is to be sold, 
it is necessary 
to consider well 
the state of the 
markets to be 
served, the 
probable crops 
in other sections 
and the various 
items of cost 
which are in- 
volved. These 
last mount much 
larger than a 
casual examina- 
tion of the mat- 
ter would sug- 
gest. To learn 
the price that 
one must realize 
out of storage it 
is necessary to 
think of interest 
and depreciation 
of equipment, 
extra labor in handling in and out, 
sorting and trimming, extra hauling, 
heating and ventilation, if buildings 
are used, and the usually heavy losses 
through shrinkage and decay. 

Stored vegetables are not dead. Life 
processes continue. The most important 
of these processes, respiration, releases 
energy that is stored in starch and 
other substances. In the field this en- 
ergy is used in growth, while in storage 
it takes the form of heat? Respira- 
tion slowly but surely consumes the 
substance of the stored material. A 
low temperature serves to retard this 
process. This explains the necessity for 
a cool place to store vegetables. 

Moreover warmth favors the develop- 
ment of fungous and bacterial diseases 
which cause decay in many forms. On 
the other hand freezing temperatures 
break the plant cells and in other ways 
injure or kill, leaving the way open for 
the decay which speedily overtakes all 
dead material. It is generally held that 
ve in temperature is also harm- 
ful. 


Ventilation is Essential 


Water constantly evaporates from 
stored products, causing shrinkage as 
well as deterioration in quality. The 
dryer the air in storage, the more rapid 
is the evaporation. If the air is too moist, 
water condenses, thus favoring decay. 
Ventilation is of value for the removal 
of waste gases and as an aid in the 
control of moisture and temperature. 

The last and most important re- 
quirement is that the vegetables stored 
shall be in prime condition. It does 
not pay to invest space and labor and 
to accept risk for produce that is not 
of the best. All bruises, cuts and dis- 
eased spots should be avoided as these 
blemishes are frequently the starting 
points for decay which speedily spreads 
to otherwise healthy specimens. Pro- 
duce should not be over-mature as 
ripening continues in storage and over- 
ripe specimens soon go down. 

Perhaps the best and handiest place 
for home storage is a well protected cel- 
lar where ventilation is possible and 
where the temperature can be main- 
tained just above freezing. In the 
house, the storage room should be par- 
“tioned off from the rest of the cellar 
especially if there is a furnace. A 





A closed pit of beets and carrots. The though six or 
basket covers the vent. When severe eight feet is 
weather sets in, this is covered with generally wide 


straw and manure 


though the risk 
is increased as 


there is little 
control of tem- 
perature and 


light, while 
heating and de- 
cay follow if too 
much protection 


drained and ac- 
cessible. The 


is unimportant, 


enough and the 


moisture, Freez- | 
ing results if | 
covering is too | 


length may be | 


adjusted to suit. It is well to place a 


layer of straw in the bottom, and then | 


pile the vegetables in a ridge. If the 
heap is to be opened at different times, 
it may be divided with straw or leaves. 
Straw or hay or leaves are used to 
cover the vegetables, 


then alternate | 


layers of earth and straw, leaves or | 
manure are added until the required 


protection has been provided. 

In the fall it is well to avoid cov- 
ering tightly at the top and final clos- 
ing may be delayed until severe 
weather sets in. If the heap of vege- 
tables is large it is worth while to set 
a sheaf of rye or a bundle of straw in 
the middle every few feet to provide a 
little ventilation. 

A very simple way to store veg- 
etables is to put them in a barrel and 
bury it, using leaves or straw so that 
the end may be readily accessible. 

The root crops, potatoes and cab- 
bage are not at all difficult to store. 

that is necessary is to observe the 
general principles, many different 
methods being equally successful. Cab- 
bage is sometimes spread in the woods 


and covered with leaves, although the | 


present tendency for commercial stor- 
age is toward the use of special in- | 
sulated houses. Immature cabbage | 
will harden up wonderfully if stored 
roots on in a trench. Parsnips ‘and 
salsify for spring use may be left in the 
ground where they grew. Onions keep 
in common storage but they require a 
drier atmosphere than most vegetables. | 

They will keep well in a _ cool | 
attic. Squash and sweet potatoes | 
should have a higher temperature dur- | 
ing the first few weeks of storage and 
may well be kept at say 60 degrees all | 
winter. Celery is one of the most diffi- 
cult of the vegetables to store success- 
fully. It keeps well in trenches but | 
must not be too heavily covered at | 
first. More celery is lost from heating 
than from freezing. It may well be | 
kept in the cellar in boxes with the 
roots in moist earth. When a cellar | 
tends to be overdry, vegetables of | 
most sorts may be packed in soil which 


will hold moisture all winter 
| 


“We have been taking your paper | 


for over twenty-two genes,” Reward | 
Zeitz, McKees: Rocks, N. Y. 





| 


is given. 

The first re- 
quirement in| 
burying is to 
select a spot 
that is well 


shape of the pit | 
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Portland, Ore. Fort Worth 


furni- 







Chi , Kansas City, 
St. Paul, Portland, Ore., 
Fort Worth. (Mail this cou- 
pon to the house nearest you.) 
Please mail me my free copy of 


Montg Ward’s complete 
Fall and Winter Catalogue. 











OW, it is easy to own - ob, 
one of these dependa- | Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Proportionaily 
Low Prices on 
2%, 36, 6 and 7 
H-P models. 


ble, easiest to start en- 
i . New Advanced 
fioae 1 — Twin cylinder 5 
H-P and 7 H-P. Easy to |___ ____ 
operate. Better built throughout to domorework, 


Try 90 Days }. 10-Year 


Cash‘or Easy lh 


FRE BIG Engine BOOK, 
“How to Know Bet- 

ter Engines’. Also Special B 

Factory (Offer. 


Send 2 4 = 
ecard for it today 
OTTAWA MEG. CO. 


Magee Bide PITTSRURGH. PA 





‘SELF- 
FEEDING 
PAYS! 


A recent official test showed that self-fed hogs gain 
45% more weight at 25% less cost and yield a profit 
133% greater than hand-fed hogs 
The LEOLA HOG FEEDER is the best built and 
most efficient Self-feeder made. It works perfectly 
under al! conditions and will multiply your profits 
from hogs, paying for itself in a short time. 
Write for description of Feeder and 
day Free Trial Plan. Do it today! 


H. M. STAUFFER & SON, Box E, LEOLA, PA. 


FREE BOOK on/ 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION, 


Describes cause, effects and treat 













awa, 
og 





mort tells how tarmers in all parte 


U. 8 are stopping the ravages | 8 | | 
of this costly malady. f 
Write for free copy today. | ™ 


Sey 
ABORNO LABORATORY - . 
Lancaster, 


11 Jett Street, » Whe. 
H E AVES y hey your own horse afflicted? 
Use 2 large cans. Cost $2.50. 
Money baeR if not satisfactory 
ONE can at $1.25 often sufficient. In powder form. 


Mole st aoe NEWTON'S 


7 A vweterinary’s compound for 

ve= Horses, Cattle and Hogs. 
Heaves, Coughs, Distemper, 
— restion. W rm expe lier. 
Con ner At dealess” oF 
30 years’ sale = by 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO. . Toledo, Ohie 


BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY — . and - nner Lama 
re < summe aspber Slackberry 
gill bear fre S ness 3 - ~" B. - " wkberr 
De!phinium. Hollyhock, Columbine, Gaillardia, 
Phlox and other Hardy Perennial flower pl 
Shrubs; for fall planting. Catalogue Free. 


HARRY D. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES sna'roses 
AT REDUCED PF prices 
Write for our illustrated | c ateleg 


Pomona United Nurseries 
2 Tree Avenue, OANSVILLE, 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


“| Saved Over $14", says L. M. Bos 
well, Jamestown, N.Y. You, too, can save. 
We Pay the Fre t. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
~ KITCELMAN BROS. Dept. semunci, IND. 
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HE Hudson Valley Fruit Growers’ 

Cooperative Association, which is a 
federation of local grower-owned pack- 
ing houses in the Hudson River Valley, 
started on its first season of cooperative 
marketing last week. This federation 
was organized and incorporated about a 
year ago, with the object of ultimately 
spreading the fame of Hudson Valley 
fruits through use of modern methods 
of grading, packing and marketing. 
Included in the central association are 
the local cooperative packing associa- 


tions at Claverack, Coxsackie, Ulster 
Park, Germantown, Red Hook and 
Ravena. The packing of the fruit will 


all be under central supervision. The 
Herschel Jones Marketing Service has 
been engaged to take over the sales 
management and distribution. All the 
fruit of a given variety and grade will 
be pooled from all the locals. 

The business of the central associa- 
tion will be conducted by a board made 
up of one representative of each local 
association. The officers are President, 
Clifford L. Miller, Claverack, New 
York; Secretary, B. Lewis, Red 
Hook, New York; and Treasurer, R 
Livingston, Germantown, New York. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK NOTES 


The drought that has held Jefferson 
County ever since spring’s work, was 
broken by a two hours’ rain during the 
latter part of August. It will help 
some late potatoes, a few pieces of 
corn, and new seeding, and, most of 
all, the pastures. 

This has been the most disastrous 
drought from the point of view of the 
dairy farmer that has occurred in the 
memory of old farmers. Only a small 
percentage of silos will be filled this 
fall. Many farmers have turned the 
cows into the cornfields as the corn is 
too short to harvest and would give lit- 
tle tonnage if left. Potatoes will be a 
small crop for the most part, both in 
numbers and in size. Buckwheat is 
short and the rain is too late to do 
much good. 


Hay Crop a Redeeming Factor 


The good hay crop, which was, per- 
haps, just a trifle over normal in ton- 
nage and contained much clover, has 
been a redeeming feature and will help 
the fodder problem of the coming win- 
ter. Many farmers have been feeding 
hay during the latter part of July and 
the month of August. Hay buyers are 
out after the new crop and are prepar- 
ing to fill storehouses. But few sales 
have been reported at over $12, and 
from that range down to $10. Most 
are holding—both for higher prices and 
because they do not know how much 
— need to winter through their 
stock. 


Oats Better than Expected 


Oats have filled better than was ap- 
parent the end of July. The straw is 
short and the yield will be around 50 
to 60 per cent, but much of the grain 
fairly heave. Spring wheat has made 
a good crop, as has most of the bar- 
ley. Mixed grain is turning out well, 
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News From Among New York's Farmers 
Hudson Valley Fruit Growers To Market Cooperatively— County Notes 


considering the moisture conditions, 
and is leading those who have grown 
clear oats for feeding to thinking of 
mixed grain. 

Moisture conditions in St. Lawrence 
and Lewis Counties have been some- 
what better in most parts, which re- 
sulted in a larger hay crop than nor- 
mal and of much better quality. Corn 
is much below normal. Grain crops 
are much the same all through this 
part of New York, 


League Purchases Five Plants 


The purchase of five plants on the 
New York Central Railroad by the 
Dairymen’s League has created much 
interest. They were formerly owned 
by the E. W. Coon Cheese Co., and are 
equipped both for shipping market milk 
and for making cheese. As the farm- 
ers are already complying with the 
Board of Health requirements, it is be- 
lieved that the buy is most advantage- 
ous. Brownville, Chaumont, Rosiere, 
Clayton, and La Fargeville plants were 
taken over. 


Threshing Fires Alarming 


Threshing machine fires have already 
started. Last year a number of these 
around the north country led to many 
conjectures as to the cause. In many 
cones the straw catches fire—apparent- 
ly all at once, and in a few minutes 
the whole barn is gone. As practically 
all the fires were started while the 
threshing was being done by gasoline- 
driven motors, and always in the 
straw, it seems that there is some sort 
of spontaneous combustion caused 
while the straw is being driven through 
the blower pipe. The number of these 
fires last season caused an extra as- 
sessment by the Patrons’ Fire Relief 
Association, which insures many of 
the North Country farm buildings.— 
W. L. B. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 


Jefferson Co.—The first heavy rain 
in two months is falling to-day (Au- 
gust 21), and it is music to the farm- 
ers’ ears. Cows have been on grain 
rations for some time and their milk 
flow is continually shrinking. Corn 
was at a standstill, and new seedlings, 
which had a good start, began to look 
like a failure, Early potatoes are 
being dug. In some places they are 
very good, while in others they are 


very small. Growers think, however, 
that this rain will help the late crop. 
July milk in the . X. Vaumart 


brought $2.10 for 3 per cent milk. But- 
ter is 50c a pound; eggs, 30 to 40c; 
fowls, 20 a pound, live weight; 30c 
dressed; veal, 11% to 138c. Hay buy- 
ers are beginning to press new hay and 
are offering men $10 to $13 a ton, but 
farmers are holding off as there is a 
lot of good hay in this locality and 
they want more money for it. The 
grain crops were very good this year. 
—Mrs. C. J 


Sullivan Co.—The weather has been 
very cold. The berry crop has been 
a failure. Apples, peaches, and plums 
won’t do much better. The extremely 
dry weather has been _ responsible. 
Gardens are not up to normal. The 
summer boarder business this year has 
been hes | 7 Butter, 45c; eggs, 
40c._—C, P. M. 


Chautauqua Co—The spell of dry 
weather that we have been experiencing 
is the longest in many years. As a 
result, the potato crop will be short. 
Buckwheat stood absolutely still for 
weeks. We have had a few showers, 
but the rainfall was not enough to give 
much relief. As a result of this dry 
spell, many farmers are very short of 
water for their live stock.—P. S. S. 


Nature Abhors a Vacancy 
(Continued from page 171) 


the best orchard stock, knowing that 
that acre will soon be worth one thou- 
sand dollars—or nothing if a whole- 
sale mistake has been made? 

In conclusion: In anticipation of the 
reader’s question upon the int, we 
not only make a practice of oo of 
the nearby, -known nurseryman, 


but in late years have usally bought , 
only trees he has grown for us—trees 
worked with scions or buds provided! 
by us. This is no little extra trouble 
for the nurseryman, but we are glad to 
pay for this extra service, and I be- 
ieve that between the lines above you 
can read our reasons for doing this. 

We also sometimes set a block of 
apple trees to all extra one year North- 
ern Spy whips to be top-worked one or 
two years later from our own bearing 
trees, and this too, is an excellent way. 
There is nothing to beat a Spy body 
for hardiness and thrift whereas we are 
too far South to properly grow the 
fruit of this wonderful apple. 

In a less degree all of the above is 
true when buying other tree fruits 
than apples, while caution is even more 
vital in wholesale purchase of such 
small fruits as raspberry, strawberry 
and the shrub fruits, especially in re- 
gard to diseases. Particularly with the 
strawberry plant market is there a 
wide variety of standards of honesty, 
and in consequence, many commercial 
fields are too badly mixed to replant 
from, even upon the same place, for 
uniformity is exactly as desirable in 
packing this delectable fruit as in box- 
ing apples. It pays. 

And finally, given an entirely honest- 
to-name berry plant, there is still the 
grave question of that plant’s vigor 
and fecundity—for herein, poorly se- 
lected plants, from the same field may 
vary 1,000 per cent—but that is another 
story. 
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CAN PULL & PLOWS 


but 3 plows at a fast speed is the 
factory Guarantee, 


An Ideal Tractor for Fitting. It’s 
Crawler Traction prevents slipping, 
miring or packing of the soil. 


STEEL MULE owners do more acres per 
day at less cost than any of their neighbors. 


Write for new catalogue today. 


Bates Machine g Practor [o. 


1398 Benton Street, Joliet, Illinois 


Plant Trees This Fall— 


Save Time Next Spring 


Trees planted this Fall form new root contacts 
with the soil before Winter sets in. They 
start to grow with the first warm days of 
Spring. W. have a dep. + block of Peach Trees { 
ready for i ; iso a fine 

lot of one-year-old pte oo just right for 
orchard planting. Pear and Cherry Trees in 
standard varieties. 

Write for free Fruit Book today. Order direct 

from us. Get your planting done this Fall. 


Baues Bro 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 
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Hold Field Tour 


W. L. CALKINS 


N Monday, August 20, 1923, about 

eighty of the members of the Lan- 
caster County Tobacco Growers’ As- 
sociation participated in their annual 
tour of inspection and field day, under 
the direction of Bucher, the 
county agent of the Lancaster County 
Farm Bureau. 

The first stop was made at the farm 
of J. N. Lindeman, south of Washing- 
ton Boro, and an examination made of 
his fine field of Havana tobacco. This 
field has been in tobacco for five years 
past, rye having been sown as a cover 
crop after tobacco harvest. The second 
stop was at the farm of B. F. Hiestand, 
were a field of 22 acres of especially 
fine seed leaf of the Slaughter variety 
was admired, among which were six 
rows of the Hibshman variety, that 
showed even better quality than the 
Slaughter. 

Then stops were made at the farms 
of Daniel Erb, in Donegal township, 
who has about 14 acres, that is well 
advanced and will soon be ready to 
cut; Mr. Strickler, near the old Done- 
gal Presbyterian Church (founded in 
1722), where, besides viewing a fine 
crop of tobacco, the party enjoyed a 
bountiful lunch as guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Strickler, assisted by some of 
their neighbors. 

The first stop in the afternoon was 
at the Kauffman farm, south of Lan- 
disville, where Harry Swarr has six 
acres of splendid tobacco, stalks ex- 
amined having 14 and 15 leaves. This 
appeared to be of the Slaughter 
variety. 

From Landisville the party fol- 
lowed the State roads through East 
Petersburg, Neffsville, and Akron to 
the Hibshman farm at Ephrata, where 
is located the experiment plots of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
Pennsylvania State College, which are 
in charge of Otto Olson. These plots 
were examined and Mr. Olson gave an 
interesting talk. 

These plots did not show the usual 
results from the different methods of 
fertilization, for the reason that the 
season has been so dry that the plants 
did not have sufficient moisture to use 
the fertilizer available. 

Mr. Olson stated that the past ex- 
periments have shown that 1,000 
pounds stable manure, 500 pounds cot- 
ton-seed meal, 200 pounds sulphate of 
potash, and 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, to the acre, has given best re- 
sults, as compared with cost of fer- 
tilization. He strongly recommended 
“double manure salts” (a German 
product containing about 30 per cent 
potash). However, this year Lancas- 
ter County growers had been able to 
procure but little, the Connecticut 
growers having taken the supply com- 
ing to this country. Steps were being 
taken to get a supply for future use, 
for $20 per ton or less. He said that 
German potash is suited to tobacco 
(American potash containing too much 
borax), and that muriate of potash was 
not a good tobacco fertilizer, and tends 
to make the leaf too dark in color. 

One of the ends sought at the ex- 
periment station is to produce a mild 
cigar tobacco, and that the percentage 
of nicotine had been reduced from 3 
per cent to one-half of 1 per cent. Ex- 
periments are also being conducted with 
four kinds of Rustica tobacco, running 
as high as 10 per cent nicotine, for 
use in insecticides. One kind having 
been recently imported from the Congo 
region in Africa. 

The two best varieties of Lancaster 
County cigar tobacco thus far produced 
are the Slaughter and the Hibshman. 
The Slaughter has shown high resist- 
ance to rust and to pole-burn, but 
Hibshman is considered still better, 
giving an average yield of about 300 
—— per acre over other varieties. 
t also gives a tobacco better grade, 
texture, and color. It is a cross, made 
some twelve years ago, of the Slaughter 
on the Taylor. It also has the advan- 
tage of more upright leaves spaced 
farther apart on the stalk. 

The Olson is a variety that was de- 
veloped especially for the Clinton 
County growers, who require a tobacco 
maturing earlier than is required in 
Lancaster County. 

The party then hastened to Ephrata 
Park, where dinner was served, after 
which many interesting “talks” were 
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nation can’t be beat. 
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The remarkable new warranty cover- 
ing the crankshaft and the crankshaft ball 
bearings in McCormick-Deering Tractors 
has shown the farmer more clearly than 
ever that he can best depend on these 
tractors for real value and economy. This 
is a guarantee for the entire life of the 
tractor and that means much. 

It may well prove the deciding factor in 
your own investment. The ironclad agree- 
ment, printed below, provides you with a 
lasting security covering these important 
parts of the tractor. It isevidence of qual- 
ity in theentiretractor. It is an indicator 
of practical design, accurate assembly, 
generous size of parts, and long life. 

The fall season is ahead—a season of 
many power jobs, both drawbar and belt. 
Do your plowing speedily and well with a 
McCormick-Deering and fit your tractor 
to fall and winter work. McCormick- 
Deering Tractors are designed to handle 
belt jobs as you want them handled. And 
McCormick-Deering machines are made 
to work right with tractors. The combi- 


Invest in a McCormick-Deering 
for Fall Plowing and Belt Work 


Stop at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s 
and go over the construction and the fea- 
tures of these tractors. Study the value of 
replaceable wearing parts, the unit main 
frame, ball and roller bearings at 28 points, 
etc. And remember this important point: 
When you buy a McCormick-Deering 
Tractor you get all necessary equipment 
—throttle governor, belt pulley, platform, 
fenders, brake, etc. No extras to pay for. 
Make your power investment safe from 
every point of view by placing an order 


for a McCormick-Deering 15-30 or 


10-20 Tractor. 









10-20 or 15-30 


factory or one 


free any Cra: 


branch houses. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 
of America 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, IL 
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SPECIAL WARRANTY 
given every purchaser 
The seller to replace { 

the Two-Bearing Crankshaft in any 

Cormick - Deering 
tractor, should it break during the 
life of the tractor, provided the brok- 
en parts are promptly returned to the 

branch ho’! 


Further, theselleragreesto replace 
nkshaft Ball Bearing in 
the 10-20 or 15-30 McCormick- 
Deering tractor, which may break, 
wear out, or burn out during the 
life of the tractor, provided that the 
defective bal] bearing is promptly 
returned to the factory or one of the 
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listened to. Frank P. Willets, Penn- 
sylvania Secretary of Agriculture, 
stated that he knew more about mush- 
room growing than tobacco culture, but 
gave some instructive statistics on to- 
bacco production, and closed by giving 
some important information in regard 
to the Japanese beetle, and the meth- 
ods taken and in contemplation to 
check its spread. 

D. Gardner, head of the Farm 
Department of the Pennsylvania State 
College, spoke of general farm condi- 
tions, as well as those relating par- 
ticularly to tobacco, and urged the pro- 
duction of quality rather than mere 
quantity. P. W. Baker of Landisville, 
among other things, urged Lancaster 
County farmers to keep more land in 
grass, and apply their labor and fertil- 
izer to a smaller acreage of plow land. 
L. Rupin of Akron made some pithy 
remarks and caused some hearty 
laughter by an application of some 
humorous stories to the farmers’ con- 
dition, as he viewed it. 

It was stated at the meeting that 
present conditions showed an 85 per 
cent tobacco crop in the State. How- 
ever, it would seem throughout Lan- 
caster County (where 80 per cent of 
the Pennsylvania tobacco is own) 
that unless’ there is a combination 
of exceptionally moist and growing 
weather during the remainder of the 





season, with no frosts until very late, 
a much smaller percentage may 
expected. 

In the average field it is uneven 
and stunted, on account of the excep- 
tional dry weather, and adverse con- 
ditions at the time of eg ge 
although the color is good, with little 
rust yet appearing, and no wildfire. 

While an unusual amount of tobacco- 
is reported in the hands of packers 
and manufacturers, a large proportion 
of this is of the lower grades, and 
growers who are fortunate enough to 
harvest and cure a prime crop should 
receive a good’ price. 

Mr. Olson stated that Havana tobac- 
co in Bradford County was being sold 
at 30 cents in the field, and growers 
of Havana in this county should re- 
ceive even a better price for crops of 
a good quality. 


PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Early varieties of potatoes proved 
disappointing in yield, owing to the 
protracted drought. Even the Irish 
Cobbler failed of its usual prolific 
yield. Russet and other late varieties 
were better favored by rains and will 
pregees a larger crop. The Colorado 

le was less in evidence and more 


readily controlled by modern methods 
of potato culture. 

Pennsylvania buckwheat will fall 
fully one million bushels short of last 
year’s yield, aceording to the latest of- 
ficial estimates. The crop of 1922 was 
5,208,000 bushels, while the . present 
forecast for 1923 is 4,283,000 bushels. 
The buckwheat production, as usual, 
far exceeds that of any other State. 
New York ranks second in yield, esti- 
mated at 3,887,000 bushels. Twenty 
States are classed as non-producing 
buckwheat sections of the United 
States, and depend upon the East for 
their supply of buckwheat flour. 

The threatened reduction in the acre- 
age of wheat to be sown in eastern 
Pennsylvania this fall will be a reality. 
The decrease will probably be between 
10 and 15 per cent. No white wheat 
— in this section, the np fed 

variety having supplanted all other 
varieties. 

Family trade prices of milk contain- 
ing 3% per cent of buttterfat at pres- 
ent are as follows: Harrisburg, 13c; 
Philadelphia, 13-15c; Reading, 12-14c; 
Pittsburgh, 14c; Erie, 14c. Fell pas- 
turage has improved. Cattle are in a 
good condition. 

Pennsylvania produced an almost 
normal yield of peaches, and prices are 
regarded as fairly satisfactory, rang- 
ing from 50 cents to $2 per basket. 














A Barber, a Banker and 
a Circus Spiel 


“(7.0 to the circus ?” asked 
the cashier of the Bank 
of Fentonville as he dropped 
back in the barber’s chair for 
his Saturday afternoon shave. 
“Yeah; I went alittle while 
last night after I closed up. 
Some circus !” 

““Some circus is right,”’ said 
the banker, “and it was some 
advertising stunt we pulled. 
You saw our big sign and heard 
the ring-master tell about our 
bank, didn’t you?” 

“Yeah; I saw the sign and 
I heard the spiel. Wouldn’t 
have thought of it again though 
if you hadn’t mentioned it.”’ 

“*Pretty clever stunt we call 
it,” was the banker's reply. 

“Yeah; clever for the an- 
nouncer and sign painter. 
What did it cost you?” the 
barber asked sharply. 

The question popped out so 
unexpectedly that for once 
the banker told the bank’s 
business and admitted proudly 
that the expens@had been $112. 

“Say you! Listen to me!” 
bawled the barber, as he swung 
his lather brush across his 
patron’s face and shut off any- 
thing he might have said fur- 
ther. “That guy paid $12 for 
the sign and got a hundred 
for shouting three minutes 
twice a day. He does that six 
days a week because he finds 
one in every town. In the 
season he makes more than 
your bank does. You call that 
advertising? You got an idea 
folks at the circus bring any 
money to your bank because 
of aspiel at athree-ringcircus ? 
Nothin’ to it! They were 
laughing at clowns or getting 
nervous about the lions. If 
you want to do some adver- 
tising, you take your $112 and 
pay the editor of The Bugle 
$2 a week as long as the 
money lasts. Your ads in the 
paper will tell all of those 
people about your bank every 
time they lock it over, something 
different every week. It won't go 
in one ear and out of the other.” 

The barber was quiet for almost 
aminute. The banker was quiet, 
too. He was thinking. The barber 
had told him something. 

Then from the barber, rather 
gently, “Did that fellow deposit the 
$112 in your bank? No? Well, 
whenever you pay the editor’s bills 
he puts the money right back in 
circulation here.”’ 

“Razor hurt? No? I thought you 
kinda scringed a little.” 

The above little spiel came across 
our desk the other day. It was sent 
out by the New York State School 
of Agriculture at Cornell University. 
It illustrates so well the point that 
something clever is not always good 
advertising, especially the so-called 
“stunt” advertising. We thought it 
so good, we have reproduced it 
for you. 


Advertising Aanager 























T won’t be many moons and snow 

will be aflying. Even before that 
time we will undoubtedly have some 
cold, wet fall days when it will be 
more comfortable and a great deal 
safer for the birds to be inside, where 
they can scratch in nice clean litter. 

Such being the case, between those 
raw fall days and now, it is a pretty 
good proposition to put the henhouse 
in order—fall housecleaning so to 
speak. It is a pretty good job for this 
time of the year inasmuch as harvest 
is pretty much a thing of the past, 
and makes a tolerably good filler for 
rainy-day work when it is too nasty to 
fill the silo or do fall plowing. 

As long as housecleaning is in order 
it is just as well to do any fixing that 
is needed, such as mending the roof, 
doors, windows and curtains, killing 
two birds with one stone. In fact it 
isn’t a bad idea to take out the 
dropping boards, roosts and nests, be- 
cause we have to get in all the cracks 
anyway to spray for lice and mites 
that are in hiding there. 

Lice and mites are really the ones 
that make fall hen- 
house cleaning nec- 
essary. During the 
summer, with hay- 
ing and grain har- 
vest and a thousand 
and one other jobs 
that keep a farmer 
busy from daylight 
to dark, lice and 
mites are often over- 
looked. It is dur- 
ing that time that 
they multiply rapid- 
ly. Now, tall and 





winter eggs bring 
money—but if a hen 
has got to be busy 


fighting lice all day, 


she can’t think a 
great deal about 
laying eggs. And 


during the night— 
the little gray mites 
emerge from their 
hiding places in the 
cracks and crevices 
about the roosts and 
attack Biddy, sucking her blood. The 
blood turns the color of the mite red— 
hence the name, red mite. Biddy gets 
it day and night. 
Spray Must Hit Insects 


The main thing to bear in mind in 
fighting lice is the fact that whatever 
spray material is used, it must be so 
applied that it hits each and every in- 
sect. Lice and mites obtain their food 
by sucking, and any amount of poison 
scattered about will be of no avail. 
The insect must be destroyed by apply- 
ing a dust that will clog up the breath- 
ing pores on its body or the insect 
must be hit with some chemical that 
will cause its body to corrode. Such 
a spray is called a contact spray. It 
must be applied liberally so that every 
insect will be hit. Halfway measures 
are of no avail, for those insects that 
remain reproduce rapidly and the work 
is for naught. 

There are many commercial prepara- 
tions on the market containing chemi- 
cals for fighting lice and mites. These 
are especially convenient for the man 
who has little time at his disposal, for 
the man who has an extensive poultry 
plant and must cover a great deal of 
ground in a short time, and for the man 
who is a distance from town and can’t 
run to the store for added quantities 
of ingredients that go ,into homemade 
preparations. Most of these com- 
mercial preparations are put up in such 
a way that the farm woman who has 
her small flock can easily apply the 
material. These commercially pre- 
pared sprays are made up of carbolic, 
creosote or coal-tar products. They are 
advertised quite generally and are uni- 
formly path The companies that ad- 
vertise usually speak for themselves. 

There are a number of homemade 
preparations that work admirably. 


A dry, clean, 


There is one we used with complete suc- 
cess, and there are others who say they 
have used the same material, recom- 
mending it as unsurpassed. The ma- 
terial is.nothing more than lubricating 
oil drained from automobile engines. 
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Putting the Henhouse in Order 


Before the Birds Go Into Winter Quarters Get Rid of Lice and Mites 


By FRED. W. OHM 


Every thousand miles or so the oil 
Should be drained from the engine and 
replaced with fresh lubricant. This 
“dead” oil makes a wonderfully contact 
spray to kill lice and mites. 

Of course, not everyone has a car 
and not everyone lives near a garage. 
Garage men usually throw the “dead” 
oil away. If you have a friend who is 
a garage man perhaps he will let you 
have some if you leave a couple of five 
gallon cans at the garage so he doesn’t 
have to store it. 

This material may be applied by 
using a small common bucket spray 
pump. This is a convenient way to 
apply it, for the stream can be directed 
into every nook and corner. If it is too 
thick it may be diluted by adding a 
gallon or so of kerosene. In the ab- 
sence of a spray pump it can be applied 
with a brush. Of course it must be ap- 
plied liberally in order to get into every 
crack, crevice and corner. Obviously it 
will darken the roosts, dropping boards, 
nests and other parts to which it is 


oe 





thumb and finger) among the feathers 
next to the skin on the head, neck, 
back, under the wings, on the breast, 
= the vent, and at the base of the 
tail. 

Not more than twelve small pinches 
should be put on one fowl at a time, as 
too much is injurious. One pound of 
powdered sodium fluorid applied in this 
manner will treat 100 fowls. Sodium 
fluorid, if inhaled, is very irritating to 
either fowls or human beings. In fact, 
if too much is inhaled by fowls or 
chicks it may prove fatal. Therefore, 
care should be taken in treating fowls 
to see that it is not inhaled or allowed 
to get into any cuts or wounds in the 
flesh. 

Blue ointment is another effective 
remedy. In using it apply a small por- 
tion (a piece about the size of a pea) 
with the fingers around the vent only 
of the fowl, and not on the body or 
under the vent, as it is poisonous and 
injurious. If mercurial ointment (a 
similar preparation) is used instead of 
blue ointment, it should be diluted with 
one-half the quantity of vaseline or 


lard. 
Lice powders of 
various kinds are 


also on the market 
and may be used 
oftentimes with 
good results. These 
lice powders should 
be dusted well into 
the feathers, holding 
the bird’s head down, 
working the powder 
in with the fingers, 
especially under the 
wings and around 
the vent to make 
sure it reaches the 
skin. If all the lice 
are not killed by the 
first treatment, the 
fowls should be 
dusted again in a 
week or ten days 
and as often after- 








well ventilated house is essential if you want healthy, 


vigorous birds and egg production 


applied, but the hens won’t mind as 
long as they are free of the lice and 
mites. Another advantage of this ma- 
terial is that when the wood is well 
soaked with this oil the insects won’t 
harbor there. 

Some folks use plain kerosene and 
recommend it highly. Others complain 
that it is hard on the man who has to 
spray it. One precaution must be taken 
and that is that no lighted candles, 
lanterns, pipes, cigars or other exposed 
flames, should be anywhere around the 
henhouse as the kerdsene vapor is 
more or less inflammable. Unless this 
caution is taken there is apt to be a 
fire, and a serious one. Of course, it 
will get rid of the lice and mites, but 
it is a pretty expensive method. 

Another good material is whitewash 
to which crude carbolic acid is added. 
This is made as follows: Slake half a 
peck of lime and dilute it with twenty 
gallons of water; add 1 pound of salt 
previously dissolved in water; to this 
mixture add 2 quarts of crude carbolic 
acid. Apply with a spray pump or 
brush. This mixture if properly put on 
not only kills the mites but destroys 
all their eggs, and will make the house, 
or any building where it is used, fresh 
and clean. 


Rid the Birds of Vermin 


Now, as long as the house is clean 
everything would be fine and the job 


would be finished. But the birds 
also need attention. Unfortunately 
lousy houses make lousy birds. It is 


too bad that clean houses cannot make 
clean birds. Therefore, before the birds 
are placed back on clean roosts, or in 
clean nests, they must be treated with 
louse powders or ointments. Inasmuch 
as lice stay on the fowls nearly all the 
time, the only effective treatments are 
those which are applied directly to the 
birds. ’ 
Sodium fluorid, a powder which can 
be purchased at most drug stores, is a 
most effective remedy. It is applied by 
placing a small amount of the powder 
(as much as can be held between the 


wards as found nec- 
essary. 

Head lice, so called 
because their habits, 
are found on the heads of both chicks 
and mature fowls, but most often on 
young chicks. They are longer and 
more slender than body lice and dark 
brown in color. They are almost al- 
Ways in greatest number on the top 
of the head, around the ears, and un- 
derneath the bill, and are usually 
found with their heads close against 
the skin of the chicks, the body ex- 
tending outward. Head lice are very 
injurious. They breed rapidly and pass 
from the mother hen to young chicks 
and from one chick to another, which 
makes it necessary to watch the flock 
carefully in order to keep the chickens 
free from these pests. 

To kill head lice on chicks, a very 
small portion of melted lard or vaseline 
should be applied to the top of the 
head, under the wings and around the 
vent. Care should be taken not to get 
too much grease on the chick, as that 
might prove fatal. 


ADVOCATES MOTHER OF VINE- 
GAR IN POULTRY MASH 
C. W. PIERCE 


I see in your issue of April 21 about 
the mother of vinegar being used to 
moisten dry mash to stop hens from 
eating eggs and I also note your 
reply. 

I differ with you in regard to that 
matter. I have used vinegar in dry 
mash for over ten years, and it cer- 
tainly will stop hens from eating eggs. 
As soon as I see that they are eating 
eggs I mix them a good feeding of it, 
making it real wet, and feed two or 
three times; that most always stops 
them. If not, I give them some 
more. 

I see that you say you doubt if they 
would eat the vinegar alone. I have 
seen them when fed the mash for the 
first time, if it was real wet, drink 
the vinegar up first, then eat the re- 
mainder of the mash. My hens always 
have free range and plenty of fresh 
water. 
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Raising Healthy Calves 


My Experience With Pure-Bred Guernseys 


wee the editor of 
the American Ag- 
riculturist asked me to write about our 
experience in raising calves, I hesitated 
to do so. Pretty generally we have 
been able to save and raise into healthy 
animals all of the calves dropped on 
the farm. Last winter, however, we 
lost five splendidly bred Guernsey 
heifer calves all in a row. Because of 
these losses I wondered in my own mind 
whether I was qualified to discuss the 
subject. 

However, when they occurred, we 
took our troubles to Dr. D. H. Udall 
of the New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege. Dr. Udall represents that rare 
combination, unusual technical knowl- 
edge, practical experience, and common 
sense. So to-day I took the editor’s 
request up to Dr. 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


Each calf should be 
provided with ar in- 
dividual pen. During the first week, 
before the noon feed, take the tempera- 
ture. If it is 103 degrees Fahrenheit 
or more, give an enema and three 
ounces of liquid petrolatum and with- 
hold feed until the temperature is nor- 
mal and the calf ravenously hungry. 
At birth give three ounces of liquid 
petrolatum to a seventy-pound calf. 
“Each calf should wear a muzzle un- 
til one month of age; this prevents in- 
gestion of filth and indigestible sub- 
stances such as straw or shavings. 
Normal healthy calves will lick and 
swallow any substance within reach. A 
small handful of straw or other foreign 
material in the stomach retards diges- 
tion and growth, and often is a direct 
cause of death.” 








Udall at the col- Reading over 
lege. et — directions 

I aske im ' the average 
what were the Stumped ; farmer will prob- 


objectives in car- 


ably be most 


ing for a new- 
born calf. He re- 
plied unhesi- 
tatingly that they 
were, first, to 
guard the calf 
from the diges- 
tive troubles 
which always fol- 
low overfeeding; 
second, to  pre- 
vent ‘the calf 
from eating any 
material which 


would cause his 
digestive system 
to become de- 
ranged; and 
third, to main- 
tain the birth 
weight and_ in- 


crease it as rap- 


R. BABCOCK, the author of the ar- 

ticle on this page and one of our 
regular contributors, is the owner of 
an unusually fine herd of pure-bred 
Guernseys. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
publisher of the American Agricul- 
turist has an excellent herd of pure- 
bred Holsteins. When these two get 
together there invariably ensues a 
jolly controversy relative to the merits 
of each other’s chosen breed. Re- 
cently we were visiting Mr. Babcock’s 
farm and while we were going through 
the barns and looking over the herd, 
Mr. Morgenthau spied an old Holstein 
cow tucked away over in one corner 
almost out of sight. He called Mr. 
Babcock over and asked him to ex- 
For a moment Mr. Babcock was 


struck with the 
idea of muzzling 
t he new-born 
ealf. Yet as I 
have watched Dr. 
Udall work, I am 
convinced that he 
has the soundest 
of reasons for 
muzzling young 
calves, particu- 
larly valuable 
ones. 

In natural con- 
ditions calves 
were dropped in 
clean pastures. 
There was noth- 
ing filthy for 
them to eat; all 
of their sur- 
roundings had 





idly as possible. plain. 


been sterilized by 


“New-born somewhat confused and as is charac- sunshine. Now 
calves, said Dr. teristic with him when embarrassed, they come in 
Udall, enter fi stables, perhaps 
upon an artificial stood first on one foot and then on the pover thorough- 
existence. The other. He finally managed to get out ly sterilized, 
milk of the dam_ the explanation, “Oh, that old cow— and _ they find 
immediately  af- about them bits 


ter freshening is 


why we have to have her milk to 


of indigestible 








abundant and raise our Guernsey calves’ and then material, such 
rich. The devel- promptly changed the subject. as straw, hay, 
opment of the di- shavings, and the 
gestive organs of like. These they 


the calf before 

birth has not kept pace with the udder 
development of the modern dairy cow. 
So if the calf is left too long with the 
dam its stomach becomes overloaded, 
and this gives rise to abnormal decom- 
position of the contents of the stomach 
and the absorption of poisonous mate- 
rial into the circulation.” 


The Prevention of Indigestion 


The prevention of digestive troubles 
depends upon the observation of a few 
simple rules. These Dr. Udall gave to 
me as follows: 

1. Allow the calf to remain with its 
dam for the first twelve hours. This 
provides colostrum, but does not per- 
mit overeating. 

2. On the second day, withhold all 
milk unless the calf shows evidence of 
great hunger, when it may receive eight 
ounces each of its dam’s milk and lime- 
water at body temperature. 

3. On the third day, feed four to five 
per cent of the body weight of the 
dam’s milk mixed with an _ equal 
amount of limewater at 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

4. At the end of the first week the 
ealf may receive eight to twelve per 
cent of its body weight of milk; by the 
end of the second week this may be 
brought up to ten to fourteen per cent 
of the body weight. Feed morning, 
noon, and night; each feeding should 
contain a pound of limewater. Warm 
the milk to 100 degrees Fahrenheit and 
feed in individual pails. 

“The pails from which calves are 
fed,” said Dr. Udall, “should be rinsed 
after each feeding in cold water 
and then scalded. Housing conditions 
should protect calves against extreme 
cold, sudden changes in temperature, 
and cold drafts from open doors. They 
should be kept dry, warm, and clean, 





nibble at and ac- 
cumulate in their stomachs, where they 
become the cause of all sorts of subse- 
quent disorders. The muzzled calf, fed 
in a clean pail, has practically every 
means of infection removed from it. 

Knowing that he had kept careful 
records on several. of our calves, and 
believing that readers. of the American 
Agriculturist might be interested in 
such records, even though they are im- 
practical in farm practice, I prevailed 
on Dr. .Udall to turn over his data. I 
have selected from his charts one which 
gives the record of the calf of Carman- 
cita of Larchmont. 

This calf, a pure-bred Guernsey bull, 
was born on April 24, 1923, at 11:30 
a.m. He weighed 82 pounds. He was 
left with his dam until 8 a. m. April 25, 
when he was removed. At 11:30 on 
that day he weighed 85% pounds, a 
gain of 3% pounds. He was not fed 
until April 26, when he weighed 84 
pounds, and was given four pounds of 
milk in three feedings, the same being 
equal to 4.76 per cent of his body 
weight. The next day he was fed 7 
per cent of his body weight in milk; 
the next day, 8 per cent, and a week 
later 10 per cent. In the meantime he 
had gained up to 90 pounds. 


Birth Weight Maintained and 
Increased 


On May 9, two weeks after birth, 
this calf weighed 94.5 pounds, and was 
getting nine pounds of milk a day, 
equal to practically 10 per cent of his 
body weight. Records were continued 
up until the 28th day of May, when 
he was eating 13 per cent of his body 
weight in milk and weighed 121% 
pounds.. 

Similar records on other of our pure- 
bred Guernsey calves cared for as out- 

(Continued on page 186) 








- World’s Greatest Dairy Cattle 


at the 


NATIONAL DAIRY EXPOSITION 


Great exhibit of 1,500 head of selected dairy cattle— 
pure bred, grade and Club calves—from every section 
of the country, representing all the dairy breeds. An 
opportunity for you to inspect them—in one big barn— 
compare their good qualities and learn how to produce 
the most milk at the least expense. See the world’s 
most famous bulls and the cows that produce the 
most milk and the richest cream. 


DAIRY FARM EQUIPMENT DISPLAY 


Over two miles of farm and dairy machinery—a great 
exhibit of new and improved milking machines, cream 
separators, barn equipment, churns, and a thousand 
and one other articles to lighten labor and increase 
profits on the farm. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE'S EXHIBIT 


Showing modern practices in breeding and feeding 
cattle and in marketing dairy products. 


Meetings and Conventions of Dairymen Every Day 
Redaced Railroad Rates from Everywhere 


COME—FOR PLEASURE AND FOR PROFIT 


NATIONAL DAIRY EXPOSITION 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., OCTOBER 5th to 13th 
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Q Extra Quarts of Milk 


From Every Sack of 


Count ’em 
International Special Dairy Molasses Feed 
as compared to using wheat feeds or ground grains. We guar- 


antee this increase has been secured in hundreds of actual tests. 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY MOLASSES FEED contains pro- 
tein, molasses and fat combined in proper proportions to provide the 
necessary nutrients and energy required for maximum milk production. 
Both protein and molasses produce milk. Special Dairy contains both. 

This great feed is digestible and palatable and is skillfully 
processed and mixed, thus insuring a big extra gain in milk. 
Accept no substitute. Inferior brands offered by other mills 
cannot produce the same profitable results as Special Dairy. 


Ask Your Feed Dealer 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Live Dealers and District Sales Agents Wanted 


Carefully consider the following facts: A year's supply of ae? & 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Genuiue every Aermotor £ 
Self-oiling Windmill, with every moving part pe 
fully and constantly oiled. 

The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years 
of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed 
gear case. They are always flooded with oil and are protected 
from dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is 
always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

You do not have to try an experiment to get a windmill which 
will run a year with oneoiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 
and perfected machine. Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us 
to produce economically and accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 
benefit from quantity production. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled 
that it runs in the lightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested 
than any other piece of machinery on the farm, The Aermotor is made by a responsible company 






which has been specializing in steel windmills for more than 30 years. . 
F. ll infor- Chicago Dallas Des Moines 
For fullinfo’ AERMOTOR CO. fese’city Tinneapoits Oakland 








HEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS BE SURE TO 
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Count as one word each initial 
and address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 
eleven words 


ME Awerican Agriculturist accepts 


thoroughly honest 
our advertisers 


advertiser 
as advertised 


@an Agriculturist’ 


VERY week the American 
York, New Jersey, 
reach our office at 461 
Monday previous to date of 
schedule Because of the low 
order must accompany your order 


Fourth Avenue, 
issue 








THINGS COME 
DOESN'T 


ALL 
THE 


GOOD 
CHAP WHO 


THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 
abbreviation aud whole number, including name 
44 BK. Main St, . 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed 
only advertising 
We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest treatment jin dealing with 


We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased by our subscribers from any 
who fails to make good when 


To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say I 
when ordering from our advertisers 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


Agriculturiat 
Pennsylvania and adjacent States 
New York 
Cancellation orders 
rate to subscribers and their friends, eash or money 


ADVERTISE WAITS 


Mount Morris, N. counts as 





which it believes to be 


the article purchased is found not to be 


saw your ad in the Ameri- 


over 120,000 farmers in New | 
Advertising orders must 
later than the second 
reach us on the same 


reaches 


City not 
must 


TO SiM WHO WAITS — BUT 
LONGEST 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


— ~ - - 

$0 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship 
piag of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
@eaphot guaranice the safe arrival of day-old 
ehicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
batching of eggs We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re- 
sponsibility must end with that 


PURE TOM BARRON S§. C. W. Leghorn pul 


lets, hatched April 11 from imported stock 
free rangers. large and healthy milk and 
Wheat fed Will lay n Price $2 each 
VERNON Rk LAFLER R dD Middlesex, 
eh 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK PULLETS 


Park and Ringlet strains April Sth hatch 
now ready at $1.25 n lots of 25 or over 
smaller lots at $1.35 f. 0. b. Marathon MC 
BEECHER, Marathon, N. Y 

2,000 REDS AND LEGHORNS 8S and 
week old pullet $1.15 each per 100 and up 


LONG ISLAND POULTRY & PET STOCK CO 
Long Island Poultry Co., Jamaica, L. lL. N. ¥ 


White Leghorns, Barron-strain 





CHICKS 


$8.50 per 100; Reds, $11. Yearly heus, White 
Leghorns, $1.40 each. EMPIRE HATCHERY, 


Sewar, N. Y 


FALL AND WINTER CHICKS—-Rocks, Reds 











Leghorns Catalog WM. F. HILLPOT, Box 
29, Frenchtown, N. ! 

JERSEY BLACK GIANTS-—Seven het and 
cock bird Yearling $ ‘ W. GUY 
Afton, N. ¥ 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 

ATTENTION, CUSTOMERS '!-We're making 
prompt shipments now Prices reduced, order 
to-day Satisfaction guaranteed. Correspond- 
ence solicited STANDARD EGG CASE COM- 
PANY. 60, West 114th Stree New York 
——— —— 

SHEEP 

40 SPLENDID RAMBOUILLET Dorset 
Delaine, Cheviot and Southdouse rams. also 
ewes Taxpayer and Defender Duroc swine 
all ages.. Pure Rosin rye D. H. TOWNSEND 
& SONS, Interlaken, N. Y 

REGISTERED DELAINES—Sixty, 1 and 2 
year old rams Combing size, form, fleece 
constitution hardy well crown. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 1 C. WEATHERBY, Trumans- 
burg. N. Y 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS-——Good 
individuals at reasonable prices field stock 
in good condition for breeding ARTHUR §S 


DAVIS, Chili, N. ¥ 
RAMS, ram lambs. breeding 


HAMPSHIRE 
- Largest flock 


ewes, vearling ewe ewe lambs 

in the Ea & M. BIGHAM, Gofttysburg, Pa 
FOR SALE Registered Shropshire rame 

and ewes, $15 each. Pure-bred Duroc pigs, $6; 

feeders, $4 1. M. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y 








HORSES 
MATCHED PAIR OF BLACK MARES, 7-8 
Percheron, kind and gentle. sisters, four and 
six years old, weight 2.800 pound with 
matched black mare colts 15-16 Percheron 
by their sides Mares are rebred to a ton 
horse $530 takes mares and calts Will de- 


liver them a reasonable distance If -vou need 
other horses, write your wants VERNON R. 
LAFLER, R. 1. 1, Middlesex, N. Y 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 








ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 2 litters, 
several males, 5 to 8 months, at bargain prices. 
W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





PONIES AND COLLIES. FRED STEWART, 
Linesville, Pa. 











REAL ESTATE 


SALE—250-acre farm, high state of 
worked meadow, two brook-watered 
pastures Running spring water in house and 
barns Large two-story house, bathroom, hot 
and cold water, gas lights Large cow barn, 
34 stanchions, box stall. concrete floors, steel 
stanchions, stallxy and water basins, milking 
machine; 200-ton silo, and milk room. Large 


FOR 
cultivation 
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You May Find It Here 


Answers To Questions From A. A. Readers 


What is the principle by which a hydraulic 
ram delivers water, and what does the vacuum 
chamber do? Also, why is it necessary to have 
& vacuum chamber on all steam or power 


} pumps?’——I. D., New York 





high-roof horse barn, granary, hen house, tool | 


barn and garage 


Sugar bush and equipment 
Milk gathered at 5 


door Have produced 12 


tons hay. 1,800 bushels grain and 200 tons 
silage one year On stone road, one mile to 
State road, 30 minutes’ drive to Potsdam Nor- 
ma) Price $12,000 For cash, will include 

loads hay, grain. and pure-bred dairy 


125 

J. HAYDEN ,Bombay N. ¥ 
Farm, 90 acres; well watered 
raising best of corn. 
two miles to 
State school 


FOR SALE 
best state of cultivation, 
clover, alfalfa good location 
town, milk stations, school and 
good buildings and cattle: maple grove, fine 
cherry orchard and other fruit ice pond on 
farm; running spring water. Owner has run 
this farm 25 years. Unable to handle it longer. 
Would like to hear from responsible German 
people and others who appreciate square and 
honest dealing FRANK SMITH, Hamilton, 
New York 
Fine old Dutch Colonial house 
recently renovated, all im- 


FOR SALE 
' rooms and bath 




















provements except gas: large, good outbuild- 
ngs: 2'. acres land miles trom Plainfield 
on main road; near school and trolley, easy 
commuting to New York City; $12,500 Ap 
ply owner, JAS. A. HOWE, Mountain Avenue 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey 

107-ACRE FARM, good locality, market, | 
near towns and milk station. some through- 
bred stock, tools, etc MRS. Cc. J. WEBB 
Kinsman, TrumBull Co., Ohio. 

FOR SALE to l2-acre farm; 22 miles 
from New York; in the heart of markets: 
good roads; good land; fair price; ideal for 
poultry. F. W. STILLMAN, R. D. No. 2. Rah- 
way, N. J 

WANTED TO RENT—Farm of about 125 
scres. with cow on good road. near high 
chool; life experien Address LOCK BOX 
163, St. Johnsville, N. Y 

SEEDS AND NURSERY 


STOCKS 





FRUIT TREES direct to planters in large 


1 small lots by express, freight or parcel 
post It will pay you to get our prices be- 
fore buying Free 68 page catalog. Peaches, 
apples, plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, 
berries pecans, vines Ornamental trees, 
vines and shrubs TENN. NURSERY CO.. 
Box 119. Cleveland, Tenn 

FOR SALE—Seed wheat Best yielding 
new strains developed Cornell College. ‘“For- 
ward (red) $2.90 Honor” (white) $1.90 
This wheat college inspected Send for 
sampl Special prices in amounts over two 
bushels. R P ANDERSON, King Ferry. 
N. ¥ 





PENNSYLVANIA 44° SEED WHEAT—A 
high-yielding bearded red wheat. Thoroughly 
recleaned and free from cockle or other weeds 
Price, $1.75 per bushel including bags Freight 
paid on 300-Ib. lots in Pa.. Del.. Md.. N. J 
N. ¥ CHAUNCEY L. YODER, R. D. No. 1. 
Boyertown, Pa 


PENNSYLVANIA “44 





SEED WHEAT — 








HE principle upon which the hy- 

draulic ram operates is the utilization 
of the momentum of the water falling 
in the drive-pipe, this momentum being 
changed into a force to drive part of 
the water up through the delivery pipe 
to the faucet. In a hydraulic ram there 
are two main valves, one of them the 
waste-valve, the other a check-valve. 

Let us start assuming the waste- 
valve is open. The water flows out 
through it with increasing velocity 
until finally the current becomes stron 
enough to close the valve, which is held 
open either by a light spring or a light 
weight. The valve is closed suddenly, 
of course, and the impact of the water 
opens the check-valve. Some of the 
water coming down into the drive-pipe 
passes through the check-valve and en- 
ters the delivery chamber. +A pi 
leads from the delivery chamber to the 
place where the water is to be used. 
As the process is repeated over and 
over again, the level of the water in the 
air chamber and in the drive-pipe grad- 
ually rises until the water flows out 
through the upper end. 

The purpose of the air chamber is to 
form a sort of cushion. Air is readily 
compressible, while water is not, and 
the air acts as a spring on the check- 
valve. Sometimes due to the air leak- 
ing out through the drive-pipe, the air 
chamber becomes water-bound. Most 
rams are made so as to prevent this by 
having what is called a little snifting 
valve in the drive-pipe, through which 
a small quantity of air is drawn in 


with the water. This is sufficient to 
renew the air supply in the air 
chamber. 


This air chamber is not a vacuum 
chamber, nor is there a vacuum cham- 
ber on steam or power pumps. There 
is a chamber, however, which provides 
a cushioning effect and relieves the 
heavy direct strain of impact on the 
machine parts. 





PULLETS PICK FEATHERS 
Can you tell me what to do for pullets that 
pick feathers’ When they get started they 
are even more ferocious in that they injure the 


skin badly, in some instances causing the 
injured bird to die I feed cabbage, bran. 
dry mash and grain?—A. N., Clymer, N. 


The habit of pulling out and eating 
their own feathers or of other hens of 
the flock, is a habit which poultry ac- 
quires most frequently in the spring or 
at molting time. The first indication 
that the birds are pulling feathers is 
loss of plumage, bareness and redness 
of the skin on the posterior parts of 
the body. Sometimes the skin becomes 
broken by repeated pecking and sores 
result. If you watch the birds care- 
fully you will notice they tear them out 
and very often swallow them. They 
are apparently very fond of the young 


growing feathers, the quills of which 
are filled with blood. 

Several causes have been assigned to 
this vice, the most probable being the 
lack of proper rations or insufficient 
exercise. No doubt in this case the 
habit became deep-rooted in the birds, 
and they have gone to extremes. 

A good preventive measure is to give 
the birds an abundance of exercise. 
Make them scratch for a large part of 
their feed. In some instances lack of 
a sufficient portion of animal matter in 
the ration is responsible for the habit. 
Furthermore, feeding too long on grain 
will start the birds. This is easily 
counteracted by adopting a well-bal- 
anced ration containing skim milk, meat 
bone or green food along with a well- 
balanced grain ration. 


Lard, Aloes and Vaseline 


An application of lard or vaseline in 
a portion of aloes is a good ointment to 
apply. The disagreeable tastes of the 
aloes is thought to be responsible for 
curing the habit. 

The birds should be carefully exam- 
ined for lice and mites, and if these are 
found, insect powders should be ob- 
tained and applied. Plenty of grit 
should be on hand, as this may cause 
the lack of proper digestion. Some- 
times a dose in the form of six or eight 
grains daily of a mixture of equal parts 
of powder, gentian root and ginger will 
prove beneficial. Isolate the injured 
birds as soon as an injury shows up. 


WHEAT FOR FATTENING HOGS 


I would like to know if wheat soaked ig 
water is good for fattening hogs.—M. W 

Wheat is seldom fed to hogs except 
when the price is extremely low. Ac- 
cording to several authorities, wheat 
should be selling in the neighborhood 
or less than 50 cents a bushel to make 
it really worth while to feed it to pigs. 
However, this statement should be qual- 
ified when damaged wheat or extremely 
high pork prices are considered. 

The grain is relished by the hogs and 
makes rapid gains in producing hogs of 
extremely good quality. Tests at the 
Indiana Experiment Station have 
shown that wheat will exceed corn in 
rate of gain. During this same test it 
was discovered that soaked wheat gave 
a gain of 1.12 pounds, while unsoaked 
wheat alone was 1.05. Unsoaked wheat 
was avoided in greater percentage than 
soaked wheat. 

The conclusion of the experiments 
was that whole wheat is fed at an un- 
justifiable loss, and that it is fed more 
economically when crushed or ground. 
By feeding hogs grain and skimmed milk, 

ains were increased 7 per cent. At the 

Missouri Station the following results 
were obtained: One bushel of wheat 
chop produced 13.2 pounds of pork; one 
bushel of wheat chop dried produced 
12.6 pounds of pork; one pound of 
whole wheat produced 11.2 of pork. 








CATTLE 
FOR SALE _May Rose Guernsey bull 
calves, registered and transferred. Accredited 


JAMES P. RISLER, Stockton, N. J. 

COWS FOR SALE—Carload of 
springers including six registered 
Cc. M. CROUCH, Naples, N. Y¥ 


herd $50 





forward 
Holsteins. 





FOR SALE—Car of 900 pound steers and 
car of old clean Timothy Hay. C. P. HOLDEN, 
Union City, Pa 








AGENTS WANTED 





MEN'S SHIRTS—Easy to sell Big demand 
everywhere. Make $15 daily. Undersel! stores 
Complete line. Exclusive patterns. Free sam- 

















$1.75. Best wheat for Pennsylvania and South- ce. Bae pi a Se 
ern New York. Fine Rosen Rye sced, $1.25; | ples. CHICAGO SHIRT MANU FACTURERS 
bags included. C. L. TAYLOR, Wyalusing, Pa 241 W Van Buren, Factory 159, Chicago. 
~ LEAP’S PROLIFIC SEED WHE = AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dol- 
$1.65 has —* pas dais ae yh | lar an hour. Sell Mendets, a patent patch 
F.O.B. Chestertown, Md B. F. SHINN.| for instant mending leaks in all utensils. 
Chestertown, Md , ; “"* | Sample package free. COLLETTE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 210, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
i 
WOMEN’S WANTS | HELP WANTED 
PATCHWORK — Send fifteen cents for} ALL men, women, boys, girls. 17 to 60, will- 
household package, bright new calicoes and | ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190. 
percales. Your money's worth every time | traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, 


PATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
KING TUT PORCH DRESSES—Sample 

$1.98. Best ginghams $2.49. Regular $3.75 

ge BENNETT MFG’S., Schuylerville, 





| 258 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 





EXPERT HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN — Mar- 
ried; to be farm foreman; experienced with 
certified milk. MOHEGAN FARM, Mohegan 
Lake, N. Y. 





TOBACCO 





TOBACCO - 
chewing, 10 pounds, $3; 
$2: 20 pounds, $3.50. 
Mayfield, Ky. 


Kentucky's pride; extra fine 
smoking, 10 pounds, 
FARMERS’ CLUB, 








SWINE 





REGISTERED 0. I. C. PIGS and service 
boars sired by a grandson of C. C. Callaway 
Edd. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 








FOR SALE — 30 large-type Poland-China 
pigs, from two to six months old. EXCELSIOR 
STOCK FARM, Waterloo, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time Free delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 


FOR SALE—All wool hand and machine knit- 
ting yarns, golf and plain socks. We also can 
work your wool into yarn. H. A. BARTLETT, 
Harmony. Maine. 


——— 

















$400 BUYS complete threshing outfit 12 
HP., new portable gasoline engine, and No. © 
Westinghouse cleaner. Ss. B. SHERMAN, 


Westdale, N. Y. 





WANTED — Second-hand Candee incubators 
or any number of extra sections. mM 
HARKNESS, Clyde, N. Y. 


an Ane. thither se ote om wt ow mee le 











American Agriculturist, September 15, 1923 


Shall I Buy Stocks or Land? 


Matters of Finance and Investment 


T the age of 43 I find 
myself possessed of 
about $6,000 cash at 

present in savings banks and I own jointly 
with my brother, our farm, stock and equip- 
ment free from debt. I am unmarried—no 
dependents. 

I should appreciate your advice as to in- 
vestment of my money. Most of the con- 
servative investment advice I read in the 
various magazines seems to be toward safe 
bonds or stock, but it has always seemed to 
me that this advice fails to take into con- 
sideration what I regard as very probable, 
that is—the cheapening of money as time 
goes on. For instance, a thousand dollar 
bond bought with money at its present value 
will be paid off in say twenty years with 
$1,000 of cheap money worth only perhaps 
haif as much. 

Thus it seems to me that actual property 
4s the thing to invest in—dweiling houses, 
for instance, except that at present they are 
only to be had at inflated war time prices— 
actual property that would depreciate in 
value as money cheapens. What do you 
think of this idea? 

How do stocks behave as money cheapens? 
Do they go up in value or not? 

I might say that I think your articles in 
the American Agriculturist are an interest- 
ing and valuable feature of the paper and 
I trust they will be continued.—H. L. H., 
New York. 


What is the basis for your belief 
that twenty years hence money will 
be worth only half as much as it 
is to-day? Surely if that is the case 
it would be a mistake to invest in any 
bond or security the rate of return 
on which is fixed. However, as far 
as we are able to discover there is no 
justification for the theory that prices 
move continuously in one direction for, 
of course, what you mean when you 
say money will be cheaper is that prices 
will rise. It is only over a compara- 
tively recent time that statistics are 
available covering fluctuations in com- 
modity prices. The best summary for 
the period from 1810 to date is that 
prepared by the Harvard Economic 
Service, and this shows that except for 
the war periods the general tendency 
of prices was downward and not up- 
ward, as it would have to be if your 
theory was correct. 


Back in 1812 


Starting from the peak just after 
the War of 1812, prices declined with 
temporary interruptions until 1849, 
when gold discoveries in Australia and 
California increased production and in- 
augurated a period of rising prices. 
Then came the Civil War and currency 
inflation which raised prices enormous- 
ly, but even so not quite to the peak 
reached in 1812. The following de- 
cline continued until 1897. You may 
remember that prices about that time 
were at the low, and this low was lower 
than at any time since the beginning 
of the century. Since 1897 there has 
been a very sharp rise, including the 
period when the high cost of living 
was so much talked about and cul- 
minating in the great inflation follow- 
ing the World War. Prices at the 
peak during this period were higher 
than ever before. Since that peak in 
1920 there has been a decline. Now no 
one can predict the future, but, reason- 
ing from the historical record, there is 
no ground for the belief that the trend 
will continuously be upward. 


The Problem of all Investors 


Coming down to your investment 
problem. If you buy bonds in a period 
of low prices such as prevailed in 1897, 
and they mature twenty years later, 
1917, in a period of high prices, why 
obviously you lose. The $1,000 you 
loaned in 1897 would buy more goods 
than the $1,000 returned to you in 1917. 
Also, during that period each sueces- 
sive interest coupon would buy less in 
the market, but if you had bought a 
bond in 1877 which matured in 1897, 
you would have been the gainer. For the 
$1,000 returned to you in 1897 would 
buy a great deal more than the $1,000 
you loaned twenty years previously. 
There is no way of avoiding this risk 
except by not having any money to in- 
vest. You will take it the opposite way 
if you invest in real estate, as you sug- 
gest. In periods of higher prices and 
periods of advancing prices the owner 
of stocks and the owner of real property 
benefits but conversely in am oy of 
declining prices he suffers. There is 
also, as you know, risk involved in 
investment in real estate as in stocks. 
It is very difficult to select real estate 


By G. T. HUGHES 


which you are sure 
will be in a better rel- 
ative position a year hence than it is 
to-day to say nothing of twenty years. 
And the investor in stocks takes a risk 
of unfavorable business developments 
generally and of unfavorable develop- 
ments in the case of his particular com- 
pany. These two risks are less in the 
case of seasoned and conservative 
bonds, in our judgment, than the case 
of some real estate and in most stocks. 

This is as near as we can come to 
answering your question. 


TRY SOMETHING MORE 
CONSERVATIVE 


The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., with plants 
at Minneapolis, Toledo, Edgewater, N. J. 
Buffalo and Chicago offer some five million 
dollars of preferred 7 per cent stock at 98 
and interest. Could you give me any in- 
formation on this stock? Is $100 in Central 
Mass. Light and Power 6 per cent con- 
vertible five-year bond series C due January 
1, 1927 a good risk? Do you consider Pneu- 
matic Scale Corporation (Mass.) 8 per cent 
First mortgage bond convertible into 8 per 
cent preferred stock a safe buy? This costs 
105.—R. J. T., New York. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland preferred 
stock is probably good but not high 
grade. The same is true of the other 
securities you name. For a small in- 
vestor we think something more conser- 
vative is very much better. We sug- 
gest the preferred stock of the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, selling 
about 117, paying $7 annually, and so 
giving you a return of around 6 per 
cent. We are confident you will be 
better satisfied in the end to buy this 
stock. ees 


Financial Department:—I have invested 
500 shares in the New England Furniture 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., at the rate of 
8 per cent. Please let me know if this in- 
vestment is safe?—A. R., Minneapolis. 

The method adopted by this company 
to provide funds for its business is 
novel to say the least. As we under- 
stand it, they sell furniture on the in- 
stalment plan and finance themselves 
by selling 8 per cent notes to indi- 
viduals instead of by bank loans. As 
long as the company is financially pros- 
ane we see no objection to the plan. 

ou understand just what you are do- 
ing, you are not investing money in 
stocks or bonds, but are loaning money 
on a promissory note to a business firm. 
The strength of the investment depends 
entirely on the credit of the firm. In- 
asmuch as your residence is in the ter- 
ritory covered by this company you are 
in a position to keep yourself informed. 

* ~ * 

Financial Department :—Will you kindly ad- 
vise, if the Colorado Fuel and Iron Sinking 
Fund 5%, due 1943, is a safe investment? I 
would also like your opinion of Wabash R. R. 
First or Second Gold Bond 5s, due 1939.—J. 
F. T., New York. 

Earnings of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company do not justify a high 
a the bond, which sells about 
89. e would rather have a Hudson 
& Manhattan refunding 5 of 1957, 
which sells about 81. Nor do we regard 
the Wabash bonds as particularly de- 
sirable. The road manages to earn 
charges, but there is little left over. 
Instead of Wabash first 5s we suggest 
Southern Railway consolidated 5s sell- 
ing about the same price, and instead 
of the second 5s we suggest Colorado 
& Southern 4%s of 1935. 

. * * 

Financial Department:—I hold a _ small 
block of shares of the Hydro United Tire 
Co. of Pottstown, Pa., who aré in the hands 
of a receiver. The largest stockholders have 
formed a refinancing committee. They offer 
to give new stock for my old at $5 per 
share, providing I buy the new stock for 
50 per cent of the amount I now hold. Would 
you advise me to invest in order to save 
what I have? Can 7 tell me if Frishmouth 
stock is any good?—W. F. R., Pennsylvania. 

Our advice is to ans no more money 
into the tire enterprise. It would be 
better to rest content with the loss you 
already have than to take any more 
chances. Probably the tobacco stock 
you name has merit, but as the com- 
pany does not issue a financial state- 
ment it is not easy to appraise the in- 
vestment rating of its stock. We think 
it would be more conservative for you 
to leave it alone. 








There’s A Reason! 


Why are all Moncrief Pipeless Users, Boosters? 
Because the furnace does deliver the best of 
service, distributing moist warm air to all corners 
of the house. It puts the dust and muss of the 
coal, wood and ashes down in the basement. It 
eliminates the unnecessary work of putting up 
and taking down of stoves. Everyone in the 
family is benefited by the comfort and conven- 
ience supplied by the Moncrief Pipeless Furnace. 


No cold, drafty floors in cold, windy weather 
with a Moncrief Pipeless Furnace. 


Ask for catalog today 





Eastern Distributors 


F.H. HANLON, Batavia, N.Y. 


E. L. GARNER 
177 23d St., Jackson Heights, L. 1., N.Y. 














THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MONCRIEF 


PIPELESS 


FURNACE 














TREES AND PLANTS 


Be oxlet tre Highest 

p+ hy vy papier brtvet Apple, and Peach trees. se | PATENT. P r\ aaa > tne B “* p~-- ; 

“Guaranteed. “Write for new price Wet. “S| WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent Lawyer, 624 F Sire, 
WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, WESTMINSTER. MD. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Many ‘a farmer who says “I’m 
Insured”—simply means that he has a 
fire.insurance policy. The policy is 
undoubtedly all right as far as it goes, 
but frequently it is inadequate 
because it does not give enough 
protection. That isthe reason that 
the booklet—“‘MY PROPERTY”, is 
of suchimportance, and why it will 
be sent without charge to owners 
and managers of farm property. ' 
Send for “MY PROPERTY”—it 

helps you determine property 

values and may save you a bad 

loss. Here is a coupon. 


\JHARTFORD FIRE 
(INSURANCE CO 
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ND so it turned out quite as if it were in the old ballad, that “all in the 
merry month of May,” there were great doings about the bold little promon- 
tory where once stood the cabin on the old wood-lot where the Simms family had 
dwelt. The brook ran about the promontory, and laid at its feet on three sides 
a carpet of blue-grass, amid clumps of trees and wild bushes. 

But Old Man Simms was gone, with all the Simmses, now thoroughly estab- 
lished on the Blanchard farm, and quite happy in their new success. The cabin 
was gone, and in its place stood a pretty little bungalow, about which blossomed 
the lilacs, and peonies, and roses, and other old-fashioned flowers, planted there 
long ago by some pioneer woman, nourished back to thriftiness by old Mrs. 
Simms, and carefully preserved during the struggles with the builders of the 
bungalow by Mrs. Irwin. For this was Mrs. Irwin’s new home. It was, in point 
of fact, the teacher’s house or schoolmanse for the new consolidated Woodruff 
District, and the old Simms wood-lot was the glebe-land of the schoolmanse. 

From the brow of the promontory, a light concrete bridge took the pretty little 
gorge in the leap of a single arch, and landed the eye at the bottom of the front 
yard of the schoolhouse. Thus the new institution of life was in full view of 
the schoolmanse veranda, and yet shut off from it by the dry moat of the brook 


and its tiny meadow of blue-grass. 


Across the road was the creamery, 
with its businesslike unloading plat- 
form, and its addition in process of 
construction for the reception of the 
machinery for the cooperative laundry. 
Not far from the creamery, and also 
across the road, stood the blacksmith 
and wheelwright shop. Still farther 
down the stream were the barn, poultry 
house, pens, hutches and yards of the 
little farm—small, economically made, 
and unpretentious, as were all the 
buildings save the schoolhouse itself, 
which was builded for the future. 

And even the schoolhouse, when one 
thinks of the uses to which it was to 
be put—kitchen, nursery, kindergarten, 
banquet-hall, theatre, moving-picture 
hall, class-rooms, manual training 
rooms, laboratory and counting-room 
and what-not, was wonderfully small 
—Colonel Woodruff said far too small 
—though it was necessarily so large as 
to be rather astonishing to the unex- 
pectant passer-by. 


HE unexpectant passer-by this May 

day, however, would have been es- 
pecially struck by the number of motor- 
ears, buggies and surreys parked in 
the yard back of the creamery, along 
the roadside, and by the driveway run- 
ning to the schoolhouse. People in 
numbers had arrived by five o’clock in 
in the afternoon, and were still com- 
ing. They strolled about the place, ex- 
amining the buildings and grounds, 
and talking with the blacksmith and 
the butter-maker, gradually drawing 
into the schoolhouse like a swarm of 
bees into a hive selected by the queen. 
None of them, howe®er, went across 
the concrete bridge to the _ school- 
manse, save Mrs. Simms, who crossed, 
consulted with Mrs. Irwin about the 
shrubbery and flowers, and went back 
to Buddie and Jinnie, who were good 
children but natchally couldn't be 
trusted with so many other young ones 
withouten some watchin’. 

“They're coming! They're coming!” 

This was the cry borne to the people 
in and about the schoolhouse by that 
Hans Hansen who would be called 
Hans Nilsen. Like a crew manning 
the rigging, or a crowd having its pic- 
ture taken, the assemblage crystallized 
into forms determined by the chances 
of getting a glimpse of the bungalow 
across the ravine—on posts, fences, 
trees and hillocks. Still nobody went 
across the bridge, and when McGeehee 
Simms and Johnny Bonner strayed to 
the bridge-head, Mrs. Simms called 
them back by a minatory, “Buddy, 
what did I tell you? You come hyah!” 

A motor-car came over the hillock, 
ran down the road to the driveway to 
the schoolmanse and drew up at the 
door. Out of it stepped Mrs. Wood- 
ruff and the colonel, their daughter, 
and Mr. Jim Irwin. Jennie was 
dressed in a very well-tailored travel- 
ing costume, and Jim in a moderately 
well-tailored business suit. Mrs. Ir- 
win kissed her son and Jennie, and led 
the way into the house. Jennie and Jim 
followed—and when they went in, the 
crowd over across the ravine burst 
forth into a tremendous cheer, followed 
by a three-times-three and a_ tiger. 
The unexpectant passer-by would have 
been rather surprised at this, but we 
must all begin to have our suspicions. 
The fact that when they reached the 
threshold Jim picked Jennie up in his 


arms and carried her in, will enable 
any detective to put one and one 
together and make a _ pair—which 
comes pretty near telling the story. 





By this time it was nearly seven, 
and Calista Simms came across the 
charmed bricge as a despatch-bearer, 
saying that if Mr. Jim and Miss Jennie 
didn’t mind, dinner would be suhved 
right soon. It was cooked about right, 
and the folks was gettin’ right hun- 
gry—an’ such a crowd! There were 
fifteen in the babies’ room, and for a 
while they thought the youngest Hamm 
young one had swallowed a marble. 
She would tell "em they would be right 
over; good-by. 

The three elderly and the two young 
people emerged from the schoolmanse 
and took their way over the bridge to 
the school side of the velvet-‘ottomed 
moat. Then came a sudden rush into 
the big assembly-room, now filled with 
tables for the banquet—and here the 
domestic economy classes, with their 
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The Brown Mouse-— sy Herbert Quick 


ably not quite fair for B. B. Hamm 
to incorporate in his wishes for the 
welfare and prosperity and so forth 
of Jim and Jennie that stale one about 
the troubles of life, but he wanted 
to see Jennie blush—which as a matter 
of fact he did; but she failed to grow 
quite so fiery red as did Jim. But B. 
B. was a good fellow, and a Trojan 
in his work for the cause, and the 
schoolmaster and superintendent of 
schools forgave him. 

Colonel Woodruff made most of the 
above points which I have filched from 
him. He had begun as a reformer late 
in life, he said, but he would leave it 
to them if he hadn’t worked at the 
trade steadily after enlistment. He 
had become a follower of Jim Irwin, 
because Jim’s reform was like drag- 
ging the road in front of your own 
farm—it was reform right at home, 
and not at the county seat, or Des 
Moines, or Washington. He had fol- 
lowed Jim Irwin as he had followed 
Lincoln, and Grant, and Blaine, and 
McKinley—because Jim Irwin stood 
for more upward growth for the aver- 
age American citizen than the colonel 
could see any prospect of getting from 
any other choice. And he was proud 
to live in a country like this, saved 
and promoted by the great men he had 
followed, and in a neighborhood served 
and promoted, if not quite saved, by 
Jim Irwin. And he was not so sure 
about its not being saved. Every man 
and nation had to be saved anew every 
so often, and the colonel believed that 
Jim Irwin’s new kind of rural school 
is just as necessary to the salvation 





and delights! 


many times over. 





THE BROAD HIGHWAY—By Jeffery Farnol 
It Starts on This Page Next Week—Don’t Lose a Single Number! 
VERYBODY has felt its lure—that open, friendly road that winds on out 


of sight and takes the venturesome traveler into who-knows-what perils 


Jeffery Farnol’s romance of the dashing young London lad cast by a turn of 
fortune’s wheel to seek his fortune on “the broad highway” appeals to the gypsy 
in all of us. Whether he writes of stirring adventure or the placid, homey 
wayside life of country England, the author carries the reader along with him 
into every situation which confronts the likeable young hero. 

This is a tale for all the family. Young and old alike will thrill to its inci- 
dents of chivalry, danger and romance. 
issue and save your copies, for it is a story you will want to read not once but 


It starts next week. Don’t miss an 








mothers, sisters, female cousins and 
aunts, met them, as_ waiters, hat- 
snatchers, hostesses, floor-managers 
and cooks, scoring the greatest triumph 
of history in the Woodruff District. 
For everything went off like clock- 
work, especially the victuals—and such 
victuals! 

There was quantity in meats, breads, 
vegetables—and there was also savor. 
There was plenty, and there was 
style. Ask Mrs, Haakon Peterson, who 
yearned for culture, and had been 
afraid her children wouldn’t get it if 
Yim Irwin taught them nothing but 
farming. She will tell you that the 
dinner—which so many thought of all 
the time as supper—was just as well 
served as if it had been in the Cham- 
berlain Hotel in Des Moines, where 
she had stayed when she went with 
Haakon to the State convention. 


HY shouldn't it have been even bet- 
ter served? It was planned, cooked, 
served and eaten by people of intelli- 
gence and brains, in their own house, 
as a community affair, and in a com- 
munity where, if any. one should ask 
you, you are authorized to state that 
there’s as much wealth to the acre as in 
any strictly farming spot between the 
two oceans, and where you are perfectly 
safe—financially—in dropping from a 
balloon in the dark of the moon, and 
paying a hundred and fifty dollars an 
acre for any farm you happen to land 
on. Why shouldn’t things have been 
well done, when every one worked, not 
for money, but for the love of the do- 
ing, and the love of learning to do in 
the best way? 
Some of these things came out in the 
speeches following the repast—and 
some other things, too. It was prob- 


of this country as Lincoln’s new kind 
of recognition of human rights was 
half a century ago. “I am about to 
close my speech,” said the colonel, “and 
the small service I have been able to 
give to this nation. I went through 
the war, neighbors—and I am proud of 
it; but I’ve done more good in the 
peaceful service of the last three years 
than I did in four of fighting and cam- 
paigning. That’s the way I feel about 
what we've done in Consolidated Dis- 
trict Number One.” (Vociferous and 
long-continued applause.) 

“Oh, Colonel!” The voice of Angie 
Talcott rose from away back near the 
kitchen. “Can Jennie keep on bein’ 
county superintendent, now she’s mar- 
ried?” 

A great guffaw of laughter reduced 
poor Angie to tears; and Jennie had 
to go over and comfort her. It was 
all right for her to ask that, and they 
ought not to laugh at Angie, so there! 
Jennie brought the smiles back to 
Angie’s face, just in time to hear Jim 
tell the people amid louder cheers 
that he had been asked to go into the 
rural-school extension work in two 
States, and had been offered a fine sal- 
ary in either place, but that he wasn’t 
even considering these offers. And 
about that time, the children began to 
get sleepy and cross and naughty, and 
the women set in-motion the agencies 
which moved the crowd homeward. 


Before a bright wood fire—which 
they really didn’t need, but how 
else was Jim’s mother to show off the 
little fireplace?—sat Jim and Jennie. 
They had been together for a week 
now—this being their homecoming— 
and had only begun to get really 
happy. 


“Isn't it fine to have the fireplace?” 
said Jennie. 

“Yes, but we can’t really afford to 
burn a fire in it—in Iowa,” said Jim. 
“Fuel’s too everlastingly scarce. If we 
use it much, the fagots and deadwood 
on our ‘glebe-land’ won’t last long.” 

“If you should take that Oklahoma 
position,” said Jennie, “we could afford 
to have open wood fires all the time.” 

“It’s warmer in Oklahoma,” said 
Jim, “and wood’s more plentiful. Yes” 
—contemplatively—“we could, dear.” 

“It would be nice, wouldn’t it?” said 
Jennie. 

“All right,” said Jim briskly, “get 
me my writing materials, and we’ll ac- 
cept. It’s still open.” 

Jennie sat looking into the fire ob- 
livious of the suggestion. She was 
smiling. Jim moved uneasily, and rose. 

“Well,” he said, “I believe I can bet- 
ter guess where mother would put 
those writing materials than you could, 
after all. I'll hunt them up.” 


S he passed, Jennie took him by the 
hand and pulled him down on the 
arm of her chair. 

“Jim,” she said, “don’t be mean to 
me! You know you wouldn’t do such 
a wicked, wicked thing at this time as 
to leave the people here.” 

“All right,” said Jim, “whatever you 
say is the law.” 

When Jennie spoke again things had 
taken place which caused her voice to 
emanate from Jim’s shirt-front. 

“Did you hear,” said she, “what 
Angie Talcott asked?” 

“M’h’m,” said Jim. 

“Well,” said Jennie, “now that I’m 
married can I go on being county su- 
perintendent?” 

There was a long silence. 

“Would you like to?” asked Jim. 

“Kind of,” said Jennie; “if I knew 
— about things to do anything 
worth while; but I’m afraid that by 
rising to my full height I shall always 
just fail to be able to see over any- 
thing.” 

“You’ve done more for the schools 
of the county,” said Jim, “in the last 
year than any other county superin- 
tend has ever done.” , 

“And we shall need the money so 
like—so like -the dickens,” said Jennie. 

“Oh, not so badly,” laughed Jim, 
“except for the first year. I'll have 
this little farm paying as much as 
some quarter-sections when we get 
squared about. Why, we can make a 
living on this school farm, Jennie—or 
I’m not fit to be the head of the school.” 

There was another silence, during 
which Jennie took down her hair, and 
wound it around Jim’s neck. 

“Tt. will settle itself soon one of 
these days anyhow,” said he at last. 
“There’s enough to do for both of us 
right here.” 


Fe walked to the open window and 
looked out over the still landscape. 
The untidy grounds appealed to him— 
there would be lessons in their im- 
provement for both the children and 
the older people. It was all good. 
Across the pretty bridge lay the silent 
little campus with its twentieth-cen- 
tury temple facing its chief priest. It 
was all good, without and within. He 
went across the hall to bid his mother 
good night. She clung to him convul- 
sively, and they had their own five min- 
utes which arranged matters for these 
two silent natures on the new basis 
forever. Jennie was in white before 
the mantel when he returned, smiling 
at the inscription thereon. 

“Why didn’t you put it in Latin?” 
she inquired. “It would have had so 
much more distinction.” 

“I wanted it to have meaning in- 
stead,” said Jim. “And besides, no- 
body who was at hand was quite sure 
how to turn the Latin phrase. Are 
you?” 

Jennie learned forward with her el- 
bows on her knees, and studied it. 

“I believe I could,” said she, “with- 
out any pony. But after all, I like it 
better as it is. I like everything, Jim 
—everything!” 

“Let us cease thinking so much of 
agricultural education, and devote our- 
selves to educational agriculture. So 
will the nation be made stron,;.” 

THE END 
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What Kind of Tube Shall I Buy? 


A Problem of the Amateur Radio Fan Answered 


HERE are so many vacuum tubes 

advertised for radio reception these 
days that the newcomer into the radio 
field is rather bewildered. Tubes are 
expensive, too, so that it is important 
to know just what tube is best suited 
for the particular receiving set with 
which it is to be used. 

The type of receiving tube which is 
lighted from a dry battery instead of 
from the oid storage battery is rapidly 
coming to the fore because of recent 
improvements in dry cell tube construc- 
tion: Yet where great volume of speech 
and music is wanted, so that a loud 
speaker may be worked with sufficient 
strength to fill a large room or hall, 
the storage battery tubes are the only 
ones really suited. 

But when it comes to a single tube 
receiving outfit, where the headphones 
are going to be 


By BRAINARD FOOTE 


of a small flashlight battery inserted 
between the “F-” binding post of the 
audio amplifying transformer and the 
negative side of the filament battery, 
instead of the straight wire connection 
usually made between those two points. 
The little flat types of battery are just 
the thing, and they will last for five or 
six months, since practically no current 
is required of them. ‘ 
In the first stage of amplification, 

two-cell battery is O. K., while in the 
second stage, a three-cell unit should be 
selected. The long spring is the nega- 
tive, and should be connected to the 
“F-” binding post. On some trans- 
formers, this post is labeled “S-2.” The 
“C” battery may be made of separate 
small round cells connected end for end 
(in series) and 
in that case it 





used exclusively, 





the difference be- 
tween the results 


should be pointed 
out that the 


obtained with the 
two types of tubes 
is so slight as to 
give rise to fre- 
quent argument 
among radio fans 
as to which is, in 
truth, superior. 
“What is the 
best detector tube 
available to- 


day?” one may 
ask. Probably 
the UV-200, op- 


erated from a 6- 
volt storage bat- 


If In Doubt, Write! 


O the amateur there seems to be a 
veritable jumble of figures that rep- 


ceiving sets. 


their shortcomings. 
of our foremost radio experts, 


brass cap in the 
center of the bat- 
tery is the posi- 


resent the various styles and sizes of tive contact, 
vacuum tubes designed for radio re- while the zinc 
In this article, Mr. Foote casing itself is 

not only gives the application of the the negative. 
various tubes to radio reception, but Perhaps the 
also gives their advantages as well as most talked of 
Mr. Foote is one’ tube at this writ- 
and ing is the UV- 
this story is one of the series started 199, a G. E. prod- 
last January, which he has written uct. It is truly 
especially for American Agriculturist. remarkable in 
several ways. 


If you are experiencing any difficulty 
with your receiving set or desire in- 


The filament cur- 


relative to building one, 


rent is six one- 
hundredths of an 
ampere, or about 








tery, although formation 

the WD-11 and write American Agriculturist. 
WD-12 tubes are 

for all practical 

purposes as good 

both for distance and strength of broad- 


casting received. Amplifier types of 
tubes are seldom quite as good detectors 
as the others, but with a higher “B” 
battery voltage very nearly equal them. 

Now about amplifiers. Without ques- 
tion, the UV-201-A tube is without a 
peer in this class. Not only is it con- 
siderably better than its close relative, 
the UV-201, but it requires only one- 
fourth as much power to operate it as 
that tube. It is possible to run the 
UV-201-A from dry cells, although so 
many of them are necessary that the 
storage battery is cheaper in the long 
run. For instance, after we note that 
the 201-A tube takes one-quarter am- 
pere at five volts to light its filament, 
we may realize that a series of four 


dry cells with the correct type of 
rheostat is sufficient for the tube’s 
illumination. 

But for a three-tube outfit, there 


would be at least eight batteries, and 
preferably twelve, in a series-multiple 
connection for efficient working of the 
set from dry batteries. That, of course, 
is a little too expensive for serious con- 
sideration, since a “recharge” would 
mean a new set of batteries at a cost 
of about $4.80 after approximately 100 
hours of service. A storage battery 
may be recharged at home with a bat- 
tery charger at a cost of about a nickel, 
or at a service station for about 75 
cents. The initial cost of the battery 
is in the neighborhood of $16; yet a 
few recharges would turn the balance 
and show that the storage type is more 
economical. 

For the second stage of amplification, 
with about 120 volts of “B” battery, the 
VT-2 or “E” tube is unusually satis- 
factory, and being larger in size than 
the other two storage battery tubes 
mentioned, operates the loud speaker 
with a shade truer reproduction. 

Can amplification be accomplished by 
dry cell tubes? Yes, and with them 
a loud speaker may quite easily be 
made to function for a few people in 
a small room. The filaments of such 
tubes are so frail and thin, -however, 
that the current which such tubes can 
send through the electro-magnets of a 
loud speaker is relatively small, and 
one cannot expect the greater output 
obtained with the other tubes just 


considered. 

The same audio frequency amplifier 
circuit is used, with the exception that 
a “C” battery is always desirable to in- 
sure clear amplification. 


This consists 


one-seventeanth 
ax much as is 
taken by the old storage battery tubes. 
Three volts are needed, so that the 
tube can be operated for about seventy- 
five hours from a large-size three-cell 
flashlight battery. Three standard size 
dry batteries will do, and they will last 
just about 400 hours with one UV-199! 

The UV-199 is not quite as good a 
detector as the WD-11 or WD-12 tubes, 
but it is far superior for radio fre- 
quency amplification, and in fact is 
very nearly the equal of the UV-201 
or UV-201-A for that purpose. It is 
not quite as good as either of the other 
dry cell tubes for audio amplification, 
yet it can be used with considerable 
success. 

For a single tube reflex circuit, de- 
scribed in the May 5 issue of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, which is reproduced 
on this page, or for that circuit with 
an added step of audio frequency am- 
plification, the UV-199 is just the thing. 
The tube is so good for radio frequency, 
that the range of a reflex circuit with 
it is greater than the same circuit 
where a WD-11 is used. Of course, the 
strength will not be quite as great on 
reception from a nearby station, but 
for farm radio work, where the unusual 
clarity available with a single tube and 
crystal detector in the reflex combina- 
tion is appealing, the UV-199 should 


Since the various tubes mentioned 
are different in construction and in 
filament current, a special socket and 
rheostat are required, and one should 
be guided by the advice of the dealer 
or mail-order house where apparatus 
is purchased. Rheostats needed are as 
follows: UV-199, 30 ohms; WD-11, 
WD-12, 6 to 10 ohms; UV-201-A, 10 to 
20 ohms; UV-200 and 201, 6 ohms. The 
WD-11 and WD-12 tubes are identical 
in build, although the latter employs 
a socket of standard design, whereas 
the terminals are differently arranged 
for the WD-11. 

One may wonder whether or not it 
is permissible to arrange a combina- 
tion of tubes, using each where it is 
best suited, and such a plan is certain- 
ly advisable and to be recommended. 
There might, for instance, be an en- 
semble where UV-199 tubes are used 
for the radio frequency part of an out- 
fit, WD-11 tubes for the detector and 
first stage of amplification, and a UV- 
201-A for the second stage. 
one must be careful with the'“A” bat- 
teries in such schemes, so that no more 
voltage than is safe is applied to each 
tube. Separate “A” batteries are pre- 
ferred for each set of tubes, although 
the same “B” battery may be used for 
all of them provided the negative side 
of all the filament circuits are con- 
nected together. 


A. A. HOOK-UP WORKS FINE 


I made the hook-up that you printed 
in the Agriculturist a few weeks ago 
and it works fine. I made mine in 
units and connected them together. 

I find this hook-up works better with- 
out a grid leak or condenser. I also 
am using the Paragon control unit. I 
received the following stations using 
one WD-11 detector tube: WJZ, WOR, 
WEAF, WAAM, WBS, WBAM, 
KDKA, WGY, WWJ, WDAP, WMAQ, 
WLW, WNAC, WGT, WOC, WSY, 
WHAS, WJAS, KOP, WBT. 

My aerial consists of a single wire 
75-feet long and 36 feet at one end and 
25 feet at the other. This set tunes 
nearby stations out fine. 

I hope other readers of your paper 
tried the hook-up—Lovis M. Van 
NEss,.Pompton, N. J. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR WD.-11’S 


Please advise me, where I could buy a WD-11 
vacuum tube as described in Mr. Foote’s ar 
ticles.—-O. E. Williamson, Schoharie, N. Y. 

If you cannot find a WD-11 tube, you 
may use one of the other types, such as 
UV-200, which is operated from a 6-volt 
storage: battery or a new UV-201 A 
tube, which may be operated from such 
a battery or from four dry cells con- 
nected in series. 


“IT find the magazine so interesting 
I am subscribing for another year. No 
home should be without the American 
Agriculturist, city or country. There 
is always something to learn in the 
Wm. 

















be chosen. Its “B” battery voltage American Agriculturist.”—Mrs. 

should. be about 45, Wilkening, Jr., Windham, N. Y. 
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This is the layout or schematic diagram of the Reflex set, easily made 
and well adapted to distance reception 
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Famous Loft candy direct by mali from New York 
City! Preah, pure and delicious, Take advantage of 
our special 10-day offer to new customers: 

Loft Chocolates: 1 ib. A tate treat for candy lovers. 
Each piece a joy to taste. 

Peanut Brittle: t ib. Crisp, fresh and wholesome. 


Old Fashioned Cum Drops: 1 1b, Fine jellied 
_ sweets of lemon, licorice and rose. 
Send only fr for ALL THREE 
pounds. We prepay postage and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Dept. 151, 400 Broome St., New York 
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Let me send you my new 


M free catalog and show you how to 
make great savings at wholesale—dir- 
ect 
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Easy Terms—Write at Snce 
Just send name and 
addfess. A postal 
will do. W. S.Dewing, 
“The Stove Man.” 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 

A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than eas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
peri6r to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first user 
in each locality who will help him in- 
troduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain 
how you can get the agency, and .with- 
out experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month. 











A Modern Bathroom, $60 


The Just one of our wonderful bergaing: Set com- 

“ e ’ prises 4, 415 or 6 foot iron enameléd roll rim 

Pride ° bath tah, one 19 inch roll rim enafheled flat- 

beck lavatory, and « syphon actién, wash 

dowo water closet with porcelain tank and 

vek poat binge seat; all china indes faucets, 

Send for picke)-plated (raps,and a}! uickel-platedbeavy 
Catalog 40 


Sttings. | M. SEIDEN BERG GO. Inc. 
264. W. 34 8t. Bet. than sib Aves. N.Y. OC, 





BRACELET 
WATCH 


RvUs# our name and we will tell 
‘ ane ow zou Ca this 
¥ ? -y re. 
anteed Told-flled Bracelet Watch 
ABSOLUTELY GIVEN 
Bracelet Watch, comes in an ela- 
borate velvet box. Write at ence 
FRE Watch pian. 















Write today for free in- 

struction book and 

Record otf Invention 

blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion, 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Law- 
yer, 994 Southern Building, Washington, D. C 
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A Review of the Fashions For the New Season 


American Agriculturist, September 15, 1923 


Extra Patterns to Complete the Fall and Winter Wardrobe—A Question Answering Service 


LOTHES—afd yet more clothes! 

The city stores are full of them; 
there are dozens of smart patterns. for 
the home dressmaker to work on—but 
both the woman who sews and the 
woman who buys may be pardoned for 
feeling too confused to know just what 
is needed or what is best to get for the 
coming season, 

The first thing to do is to. take stock 
of what you have. Go over your ‘closet 
and bureau drawers carefully. See 
what dresses can be furbished.up. by 
brushing and new trimmings, whic 
will need more careful makigg over, 
and which must be discarded” Suits, 
coats, waists, and underclothes should 
have the same careful scrutiny; and 
don’t forget shoes, gloves, and hats. 

Then, when you. know what you have 
on hand and where are the gaps- in 
your wardrobe, you are prepared to 
go to work intelligently on your win- 
ter’s outfit. 

Though there are always vagaries 
in the style of a new season, the shop- 
per who must spend her money to best 
advantage tries to choose clothes which, 
while they have the new lines, still 
are sufficiently conservative to last out 
the year and usually another year or 
more, without looking foolishly out of 
date. With the needs of the farm wom- 
an especially in mind, the fashion edi- 
tor of the American Agriculturist has 
made a tour of the New York shops 
and the better mail-order houses and 
picked out the important features of 
the new fal! and winter styles. 

And here are the results of her re- 
searches: 

Dresses On piece dresses, of cloth 
or silk, are « ywhere. It is a dress 
yeur-—a n. For cloth, twills are most 
popular, and navy blue and black con- 
tinue to be the best colors. In silk, 
crépe and satin predominate, a new 
satin™ heavy but very soft, called 


charmeen, being the newest fabric. 

The long straight lines continue—are 
eve! ‘ act! Waistlines are 
sti ! | 1, in many cases 
set | } si¢ out f 
sight, { fter dress has no belt 
or Vv t all It is the new 
prin ie, but quite unlike the old 
close-fitt princess These dresses 


are fitted in at the waist just a trifle— 
enough to take away the awkward 
“flour-sack” appearance. In many, the 
line is brol by side gathers, drapery, 
or a whirl of lace or self-material on 
the hip 

Trimming are very simple, but 
sometimes extremely striking. The 
quiet effect of the dresses is often re- 
lieved by a touch of brilliancy in the 
trimming. Instead of the unrelieved 
neckline of last year, we now have col- 
lars acain—but they are in odd shapes 
and sizes. Old cream laces of the heavy 
design type—not the finer filets—are 
seen both in real and imitation. The 
collars are not exactly bertha in shape, 


but often come very low on the dress. 
Some are in tab-shape, back and front, 
others combine several laces, including 


the still popular Irish. 

One store is showing round collars 
in brilliant machine embroidery—blues, 
greens, and reds. Pleated frill ruf- 
flings, in black, cream and bright col- 
ors, are also much used. These vary 
in width from two to ten inches. One 
navy blue twill dress was trimmed all 
down the unbroken side closing, from 
shoulder to hem, with wide tan chiffon 
pleated ruffling. A red enamel buckle 
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Fille Every Room with Healthful 
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UTICA HEATER COMPANY 
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at the waistline (or where it would be 
if slightly dropped) was the only other 
trimming. 

In silk dresses, there is a little more 
variety, drapings, bustle effects, and 
pleated skirts for the new brown shade 
—mordoné—a leaf brown slightly dark- 
er than suéde. Metallic trimmings are 
very usual. For more dressy wear, 
the Rembrandt green is popular. 


Suits—Though it is a “dress year,” 
suits are very tempting. Tweeds are 
used in combinations and in plain col- 
ors. Fur seems a little less popular. 
Where it is used, it is used lavishly— 
on collar, coat hem, cuffs, skirt bands, 
and pockets—but many of the smarter 
suits have none. Rough fabrics of a 
“sport” type are very popular, espe- 
cially in dark: grays or two-toned 
weaves. 

Coats.—Coat styles have changed 
more, perhaps, than any other. In de- 
sign, they are much the same, but the 
fabrics are decidedly new. Huge 
checks, though not very bright in color, 
decorate coats of the polo type. Tans 
and light browns predominate. Also 
wide stripes are seen, going around 
instead of up and down. Because the 
two tones blend in well, these effects 
are not as startling as they sound; but 
the coats are decidedly noticeable and 
shown by all the good stores. 

More dressy wraps are seen in bat- 
tleship gray, mordoné brown, black, and 
blue; they are long, usually fur- 
trimmed, and have matching silk lin- 
ings. Figured silks are seldom seen. 

Blouses.—Outside blouses continue 
popular. They vary from severe white 
crepe de chine to the most brilliant 
silks and metallic fabrics imaginable. 
Some have a touch of fur. 


Hats.—Moderate sizes prevail, though 
the very large hat is here for dressy 
wear. Velvet for better use, suede or 
felt for “sport” or every day, are the 
accepted materials. Crowns are large 
and rather high; brims a trifle “poke.” 
here are few toques or brimless hats. 
Some are gaily beaded or embroidered. 
The felts often are bound or trimmed 
with velvet and also use dashing quills 
and wings. Straight ostrich is almost 
universal on the better hats; it is 
usually in matching colors, but oc- 
casionally a shaded plume is_ seen. 
Many go closely around the crown; 


others droop off over the shoulder, 
Shoes.—Very conservative styles are 
seen, as a reaction from the summer’s 
orgy of red, green, and blue. Tan 
suéde, in combination with leather, is 
much liked. All street shoes have mod- 
erate heels. The new browns are re- 
flected in the materials. Stockings 
should match or be slightly lighter 
toned. “Freak” shoes seem entirely out 
and few will miss them! 


Accessories.—Since the dresses are 
so simple, beads and chains are run- 
ning riot in color and number. Ear- 
rings, too, in spite of the rumor that 
their vogue had passed, seem more firm- 
ly “in” than ever, and have a wide va- 
riety of style, big and little. Hand- 
bags of pleated silk with jeweled clasps 
are smart, so are flat, very long, leather 
ones; beaded bags are still seen every- 
where. Feathered bags for party use 
are very pretty, and there are still 
many fans, but they grow smaller now, 
instead of larger, each year. 

Question Service for Readers.—If 
any American Agriculturist readers 
have questions to ask about their 


| clothes problems (new or makeover), 
| their letters will be personally an- 


swered by the fashion editor. Enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
your reply, and do not make your ques- 
tions too general—that is, tell your 
coloring, what sort of use you wish 
the dress for, whether you are a young 
girl or an older woman, etc. This 
makes it easier for us to give you real- 
ly practical advice. 


A dark corner of a room can be 
brightened by placing a floor lamp so 
that it is reflected in a mirror. Also 
by purchasing hanging lamps with a 
good reflector on the back.—MABEL 
FERN MITCHELL. 








YOUR FALL DRESS NEEDS ARE ANSWERED HERE 


Ts inside vest of No. 
1877 gives opportunity 
for a becoming g@ntrasting 
material. The sleeves may 
be short or seven-eighths 
length. Notice the smart 
waist finish. 


No. 1877 is cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40- 
inch or 3 yards of 36-inch 
material. rice 12c. 








No. 1881, a slip-on, closes 
on the left shoulder It cuts 
in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 4% yards of 36- 
inch material. Price 12c. 
Embroidery Pattern No. 666, 
12c extra. 





To Order: 








No. 1865 is cut entire- 
ly from one straight piece 
of material, as the accom- 
panying diagram shows. You 
have only to stitch up the 
underarm seams, finish 
the neck and sleeves, hem 
the skirt, and your frock is 
ready. 

No. 1865 is cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
12 and 44 inches bust 
measure Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial for the short sleeve 


dress. Price 12c. 





. 1873 shows the 
popular pleated ruffle trim- 
ming. The sleeves are per- 
forated for shorter length. 

No. 1873 comes in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 
4 yards of 36-inch materi- 


al. Price 12c. 
1879 is a “One- 


No. 

Hour Dress,” made from a 
single strip of material so 
that even a beginner can 
finish it in that time. 

No. 1879 is~-cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 
ang 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 4 
yards of 36-inch material. 
Price 12c. The Embroid- 
ery Pattern No. 654 costs 
12c extra. 


No. 1868 is a coat and 
cap set for the child. The 
coat has kimono sleeves 
and is simple to make. 

No. 1868 comes in sizes 
14, 1, 2 and 3 years. The 
2-year size requires 1% 
yards of 54-inch material 
for coat and % yard 36- 
inch or wider, with 4-yard 
lining for the cap. Price 
12c. 


NOTHER version of the 

separate blouse is No, 
1874. Notice the clever 
way in which the back 
laps over to the front. 
The sleeves may be long or 
short. 


No. 1874 is cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 1% yards 
36-inch material. Price 
12c. Embroidery Pattern 
No. 655, 12c extra. 





1874 
Em 
655 


HATEVER the time of 

year, an apron is a ne- 
cessity. No. 1883 is a new 
style, and easy to make, as 
the diagram shows The 
front and back of the upper 
part is cut in one and closes 
at the sides. 


No. 1883 is cut in 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards 36-inch 
material, with 5 yards edg- 
ing. Price 12c¢ (stamps 
preferred). 























Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly; en- 


close correct amount; send to Patt:rn Department, American Agricultur- 
ist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The new Fall and Winter Book of Fashions 
trove for the woman who sews at home. 


s is a veritable treasure- 
It is full of attractive designs 


for all members of the family and has valuable general hints on sew- 


ing, too. Price, 10c. 
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A Story With a Moral 


And Other Suggestions For the Home-keeper and Busy Mother 


RS. JONES comes over to my 

house and says: “Have you finished 
with your Agriculturist, and if so, 
could I take it? Mrs. Brown has bor- 
rowed mine and I’m almost sure John 
will ask for it this evening. 

“fT hope I’m not unneighborly,” she 
says, “Mrs. Brown is a _ sweet little 
woman and I wouldn’t hurt her feel- 
ings for the world, and I’m sure if she 
knew just how many annoying things 
crop up from that habit of borrow- 
ing the paper, she wouldn’t do it. But 
it happens each week and I always 
think of something I would like to 
look over as soon as it’s gone, and 
John always grumbles. Of course she’s 
welcome to anything else.” 

Now Mrs. Jones is a fine woman and 
a good neighbor and I, too, would 
rather be guilty of an insincerity than 
a rudeness, so I tell her we are quite 
through with it and she is perfectly 
welcome. 

The “head” comes in that evening 
and asks: “What is the date of that 
sale of Durocs?” 

“T don’t know,” I tell him in a very 
small voice for I know what’s coming. 

“Where’s the American Agricul- 
turist?” 

“T loaned it to Mrs. Jones.” 

“Doesn’t Jones take a farm paper?” 

“She loaned theirs to Mrs. Brown,” 
I answered, sagging a bit. 

“Well, I hadn’t read that paper,” con- 
tributes another member of the family. 

“T’ll get it in the morning,” I 
promise, apologetically, and the “other 
member” asks sarcastically if I think 
I can catch up with it, and I tell him, 
none too gently, not to be impertinent, 
and he goes out and slams the door. 

Then I tell the “head” that I'll have 
the paper there to-morrow morning and 
he says “Humph” if nothing more. I 
think over Mrs. Jones’ comment about 
the disagreeable things that can hap- 
pen from one person’s thoughtless habit 
of borrowing the paper, and the next 
morning I go to Mrs. Robinson’s, half 
a mile up the valley, and borrow hers. 
—Mrs. R. G. ARMSTRONG. 


“BLOW HOT—BLOW COLD”— 
MOTHERS 


Last evening I saw a six-year-old 
rush down the walk, to throw both 
arms about his mother, who was re- 
turning from a shopping trip; his face 
was aglow, his eyes shining with joy. 
Then I was dismayed to hear the 
mother say pettishly, as she pushed him 
aside, “For goodness sake, leave me 
alone. Can’t you see that I’m tired, 
and have my arms full?” 

No, a_ six-year-old doesn’t often 
notice such things. I watched his 
bright face change, his lips quivering, 
and his eyes filling with tears. 

Now, as it happened, a few days 
that same young mother was romping 
on the lawn with her boy and girl, 
and I had seen her end the game by 
gathering them both into her arms with 
passionate affection. 

I know she really loves her children, 
but she is a “blow hot, blow cold,” 
mother, who, when tired or nervous, 
treats her children with something al- 
some like dislike; then, perhaps, the 
next day she bestows extragavant ca- 
resses upon them. Poor children, they 
never know what they are going to 
receive at the hands of their mother! 


Punishing for a Trifle 


I heard another mother of this same 
general type scolding her little daugh- 
ter one day unsparingly for what—a 
tear in her glove! I wondered at her 
harshness, and was amused when the 
child looked up at her, and asked re- 
spectfully, “Mama, what would you 
have left to say if I stole something?” 
I wondered, too. 

A week later the same child dis- 
obeyed a strict order of her mother’s, 
and came tremblingly to tell me about 
it. I advised her to go to her mother 
at once and have it over with. She 
finally promised to, though she said, 
“T know Mama will whip me, for she 
said she would.” A few days later I 
questioned her as to the outcome. She 
laughed, and said, “Oh, Mama was 
busy sewing, and she just said, ‘Well, 





you’ve been very naughty, and I'll 
certainly punish you if you do it 
again!’” 

That is the mother who at one time 
pounces upon a child and punishes her 
for some mere trifle, and at another 
time overlooks a much more serious 
fault for which the child herself ex- 
pects to be punished. 

Are you a “blow hot, blow cold,” 
mother whose children never know 
what to expect, or are you by your 
own poise, fairness, and self-control 
cultivating the same desirable qualities 
in them?—ETHEL G. PETERSON. 


SEVEN ECONOMIES I HAVE 
LEARNED 


1. To buy coffee in the green berry, 
and to buy these berries in large quan- 
tities. The berry keeps much longer 
than the bean, besides improving with 
age. Just before making my coffee, I 
roast and grind the berries and, in 
this way, get full benefit of the aroma 
and strength. Buying and making 
coffee this way is economical and, 
what is just as important, it tastes 
better. 

2. To dry my celery leaves and use 
them as flavoring. Whenever I buy a 
bunch of celery, I clip off the leaves, 
dry them in the oven or in the sun- 
light, and, when they are completely 
free from moisture, run them through 
the meat grinder and place in tightly 
closed jars. It makes a spicy season- 
ing and doesn’t cost a penny. 

3. To save the water in which as- 
paragus has been cooked. It makes an 
excellent soup when milk and season- 
ing is added and is worth keeping in 
the icebox over night. 

4. To make my eggs“do double duty. 
When eggs are high, as they usually 
are in cold weather, I make one egg 
do the work of two. I substitute a 
spoonful of cornstarch instead of one 
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IHE two-in-one housedress is fash- 

ion’s answer to:the woman who 
would be ready both for hard work in 
her kitchen and for “inspection” if 
necessary. No. 1620 is as serviceable a 
pattern as we know. The one-piece 
housedress (the diagram shows its sim- 
plicity) is pretty and becoming. De- 
signed for gingham, it may be made 


of warmer material if desired. The 
apron snaps on and pulls off in 
a second. Either pattern may be 


used independently of the other, yet 
you get them both for the price of 
one. 

No. 1620 is cut in sizes 36, 40, and 
44 inches bust measure. To make the 
dress and apron in the 36-inch size will 
require 2% yards 36-inch material with 
1% yards 36-inch contrasting. Price, 
12c. Address your order to Pattern 
Department, American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





egg, or else beat the white and yolk 
separately. 

5. To grow parsley in ts instead 
of buying it at the store. have three 
big pots of parsley in my kitchen, one 
in each window. It is ornamental and 
grows nicely. 

6. Always to boil my potatoes, no 
matter how I serve them. In boiling 
potatoes I save my fingers from being 
discolored by peeling and also save 
more of the potato, for the peel, after 
a few minutes’ boiling, can be removed 
skin-thick. 

7. To use left-over ice cream. It 
may not look very appetizing in its 
melted stage, but when a little gelatine 
or tapioca is added, it makes a splen- 
did pudding. This method saves both 
milk and flavoring.—I. R. H®¥GEL. 


WASHING DISHES 


Some weeks ago sickness made it 
necessary to get help of some sort for 
a short time, and a neighboring woman, 
who had a long tale of misfortune and 
bad luck, applied for the job. 

At once she set to work to wash the 
accumulation of dishes. Without scrap- 
ing a single dish or sorting or stack- 
ing them she went to work, with luke- 
warm water, a little soap and no hot 
water to rinse. At least fifty times she 
ran to the back yard to throw out a 
little coffee, some bread crusts, or a 
few scraps to attract flies, and every 
time the door banged. First a glass, 
then a frying pan, then a cup, and so 
on through the list. She would wash 
a few and then wring out the dish- 
cloth and wipe them with it, though 
there were plenty of clean towels. It 
was her way and she could not get 
used to anything else. 

Finally she had to go home and an- 
other woman came who had once been 
our hired girl. She is now the owner, 
with her husband, of a property valued 
at ten thousand dollars, and they have 
money in the bank besides. This they 
made by their own efforts during the 
last fifteen years, handicapped by ill- 
ness and by the support of dependent 
relatives. She went quietly and. effi- 
ciently to work to get everything in 
order and then washed and scalded the 
dishes, getting through in half the 
time. Everything else was done in the 
same orderly fashion and the house 
was soon reduced to order without 
slamming and banging. 

And now we are wondering if the 
first family could not put a little or- 
der and system into their home, inside 
and out, and reduce the bad luck by 
half, as well as add to their happiness 
and success.— HOUSEWIFE. 


STRAIGHT BACKS—LESS 
FATIGUE 


Keep the back straight and do your 
work with less fatigue, is one sugges- 
tion made by home economists at the 
State College at Ithaca. 

Nature’s bending places are the hip 
joints and knees. If the strain is put 
on the back, undue fatigue will follow. 
In leaning somewhat forward, as in 
sweeping, in washing, in all kitchen- 
table work like kneading bread, rolling 
pie crust, preparing vegetables, and 
washing dishes, the movement should 
be from the hips, keeping the back in 
nearly the same position in which it 
is when one stands easily erect. 

To avoid undue strain even when 
bending forward in the right way, 
kitchen tables, ironing boards, sinks, 
and washtubs should be made consid- 
erably higher than they usually are. 
Tables sould be made to fit the women 
who work at them. If two women of 
different height must use the same 
table, it is much better for the shorter 
woman to reach somewhat upward than 
for the taller woman to stoop. 





_ Lemons keep better if they’re placed 
in a jar of cold water which is changed 
every 24 hours. They will keep for 
months packed in clean, dry salt. 
. . * > 

After the flour sack has been emptied 
open the bottom to remove a possible 
cupful. 
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for PHILIPSBORN'S Style 
and Shopping Guide—because it 
means actual cash money in your 
pocket—send yours today and re- 
ceive your copy of this handsome 
Bargain 
We have so many, many 
offerings for our customers this sea- 
son that an ordinary size catalog 
couldn't hold them. So wemade 
room forthem by building a bigger 
book—enlarged it to 322 pages! 
Our styles areendorsed by IRENE 
CASTLE, the best dressed 
woman in the world. 


Over 3,000 Bargains 
for All the Family! 
Everypriceisabargainprice! 

customers save millions ot 
dollars every year and enjoy the satis- 


faction of wearing the most up-to-date 
quality clothes obtainable anywhere. 


Careful, Quick Service! 
e 
Our new, improved shopping serv- 
ice means greater d, more care 


and accuracy than have ever been 
wn under present-day methods. 


Money-Back Guarancee! 


Lowest prices and the most liberal 
uarantee in America—that is 
HILIPSBORN’S policy. We want 

your good wil] more than we want 

yous Money. 


Coupon or 
TODAY!!! 
You surely want this delightful 
FREE 322-page Style Guide, withover 
3,000 surprising bargains, so clip the 
coupon or drop us a postal, WRITE 
NOW-=the edition is limited ! 
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PHILIPSBORN’S Dept. 302, Chicago 


Please send FREE copy of PHILIPSBORN'S 
i Style and Shopping Guide for Fall and Winter. 


D ten 
I 


| Town 


‘ Local Address 
i (PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY) 


en ee ee ed 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! Faitt#soni's srvis? book 
+ PHILIPSBORN'’S 8 BOOK 

FOR PALL AND WINTER is so far beyond our - 
tions that we urge every reader of AMERICAN - 
LTURIST to send the coupon or a postal AT ONCE 
before the edition is exhausted 
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FALL APPLE PICKING BEGINS 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 
A’ various points in the Hudson Val- 


ley packing houses were opened last 
week and the first Greenings and other 
fall or early winter varieties received. 
Other packing houses will mostly be in 
operation by September 17. Some 
growers have already begun to pick 
McIntosh. 

The New York market has been well 
supplied in last week with apples from 
Virginia, Delaware and Maryland, 
principally northwestern Greenings 
Duchess, Wealthy, Stark, Gravensteins, 
and Wolf River, in bushel baskets. 

The following were prices on State 
and Hudson River apples September 6, 
in bushel baskets: 


VARIETY Bust ORDINARY 
Wealthy ..cccscces $1.25@1.75 $0.75@1.00 
Gravenstein -» 1.25@1.50 75@1.00 
Maiden Blush .+ 1.25@1.50 0.75 @1.00 
Alex. & Wolf River 1.25@1.75 0.75@1.0 
Duchess....... ; e« os . 0.75 @1.0 

Barreled, A grade 24-inch Alexan- 


der, Fall Pippin, Gravenstein, Maiden 
Blush, Wealthy and Wolf River sold 
at $4@5. There were a few Hubbard- 
sons in the market, which were picked 
too early, some Porters for which there 
is no demand, and a few MelIntosh in 
baskets. No market is yet established 
on early McIntosh. It is expected that 
demand for them will be good by the 
middie of the month. The first Me- 
Intosh in the market last year sold at 
$4@5, and they went up $1.50 per 
bbl. around October 1. The first Green- 
ings, A grade, 2%-inch, in barrels, 
brought $4@5 per bbl., $5 being the top 
price up till the last of October. At 
the present time it looks as though 
fancy A_ grade, 2%-inch Greenings 
would bring about $6 per bbl. at New 
York. Small to medium size Greenings 
are not in demand. 

This is a year in which large size 
fruit is likely to bring a good premium, 
because of the small size of the bulk 
of the fruit. 


POTATO MARKET DULL 

Good weather for digging and-a price 
of $1.30 per bu. to the grower, com- 
pared with 60c per bu, at this time last 
year, brought a great many cars of 
Long Island potatoes into the New York 
City market last week. As a _ result, 
prices were easy and in the buyers’ 
favor. Dealers found it hard to get 
$4.25 per 150-lb sack, and the chain 
stores were buying them delivered to 
their doors in some cases for less than 
$4. Generally, prices quoted f.o.b. Long 
Island loading points for carlot bulk, 


grocery stock, were from $1.31@1.36 
per bu., loaded; sacked, 150 lbs., $3.40 
@3.75. Farmers were not inclined to 


haul freely at offers of $1.25 bu. Be- 
cause of the Jewish holidays, many 
dealers believe the demand will be light 
and that prices will go lower 

Jersey round stock was offe red freely 
in carlots at prices ranging from $3@ 
3.25 sa ki 150 lbs., f.o.b.; Giants, $1.90. 

A few cars of Maine potatoes reached 
this market. Most of the buyers who 
inspected them reported that they were 
. too “green” to bring good prices. 


t SHIPPING POINT INSPECTION 


; The New York State Department of 
g Farms and Markets has just announced 
{the expansion of its inspection and 
, certification service on potatoes, which 
j was started in an experimental way 
» last season. A_ small appropriation 
«by the last Legislature will make it 
possible to develop the shipping point 
inspection work in only a limited ter- 
ritory, and growers and shippers who 
are interested should make application 
at once to H. D. Phillips, State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, Al- 
bany, N. Y. All over the United States, 
in the important potato shipping sec- 
tions, governmental inspection service 
is being rapidly established because it 
eliminates a great amount of the risk 
for both buyers and shippers and is the 
most effective check on illegitimate re- 
jections of shipments. Where inspec- 
tions are made and certificates issued 
as to the quality and condition of a 
carload of potatoes at the time it is 
shipped there can be little ground for 
dispute as to its condition on arrival 
unless some unusual condition of trans- 
portation has caused deterioration in 
transit. Standardization of farm prod- 








ucts, together with shipping point in- 
spection, is the fundamental of bet- 
ter marketing. It is hoped that the 
service established by the Department 
of Farms and Markets will be made 
use of to the fullest possible degree by 
New York State potato shippers this 
year. 


CABBAGE SHIPMENTS LIGHT 


New York State had, up to Septem- 
ber 1, shipped only 47 cars of cabbage 
compared with 154 to same date last 
aay In view of the light supply, there 

as been a fairly good market at New 
York. A few sales of bulk cabbage 
were made at $50 per ton and fancy 
up to $55. 

BUTTER TRADE ACTIVE 

Following Labor Day there was 
marked activity in the butter market 
with a considerable movement of stock 
to large buyers such as the chain 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


will be no exports into the United 
States such as affected the markets last 
year. The English market has like- 
wise advanced sharply. 


EGG PRICES ADVANCE RAPIDLY 


Owing to light supplies of nearby 
hennery white eggs fast week, and 
small proportion of extra fancy full 
strong-bodied light yolk eggs, whole- 
sale prices advanced rapidly on the 
higher grades. The top quotation on 
New Jersey, hennery whites, closely 
selected extras on September 6 was 
62c per doz., compared with 57ce a week 
previous. Medium and mixed qualities, 
however, continued to move slowly at 
somewhat irregular prices. It is ex- 
pected that the decreased demand at 
summer resorts will result in larger 
shipments to New York in the next 
week. 

Average extras, nearby and nearby 
western hennery whites went up to 51 








Appreciates Market Radio 


MUST say that I enjoy the market report which your station is 
broadcasting by the courtesy of the American Agriculturist. I 
was going to write for some market report blanks, but I couldn’t 


eatch the right address. 


So I thought the best I could dé was to 


write and ask you kindly to ask the gentleman who reads the market 
report to send me some of these market report blanks to my enclosed 
address as I have understood him to say that he would gladly send 


to any one who asked for these 
charge. 


above mentioned blanks free of 


I would like to take the market prices down as you broad- 
cast them from day to _ —T. D. V., Bergen Co., 


New Jersey. 








stores. On Thursday September 6, the 
trading had slackened somewhat. Un- 
salted creamery with good supplies on 
hand sold slowly. On the Exchange 
Thursday, creamery extras brought 45c 
and a shipment of 87 score 40%e per 
pound. 

Price advances in the European 
markets are tending to check imports. 
Nevertheless boats arrived during the 
week with cargoes of butter from Hol- 
land, Denmark, Ireland and Buenos 
Aires. 

Stocks throughout the:country are 
reported somewhat lower’ than last 
year and the condition for butter pro- 
duction rather favorable. 


CHEESE MARKET IRREGULAR 


The market on cheese was irregular 
throughout the week, but a number of 
dealers reported a better movement at 
satisfactory prices by September 6. 
Average run flats, fresh, were quoted 
at 25%c and fancy at 26@26%c per 
pound. 

Canadian cheese markets are re- 
ported so high that it is expected there 


@57c, compared with 48@5ic of the 
week previous. A large proportion of 
receipts would class below “extras,” 
selling in range of probably 44@49c 
per dozen. Nearby hennery browns, 
grading as extras, sold at 44@52c. 

Cold storage extra firsts are selling 
wholesale at 33@384c; Pacific Coast ex- 
tra firsts, 44@47c. The outlook for 
profits on storage eggs is rather gloomy 
as the holdings in the four leading 
markets are still heavy and the Au- 
gust decrease this year was less than 
last year. 


CHICKENS AND ROOSTERS 


For the Hebrew Day of Atonement, 
which comes September 20, there will 
be an especial demand for chickens 
and roosters, These are used cere- 
monially to a, considerable extent at 
this time, and lightweight birds are 
preferred. The best market days are 
September 17 and 18. 

The demand last week was chiefly 
for fancy heavy fowls. Fancy express 
colored fowls sold mostly at around 
28@29c, occasionally up to 30c, and 








eastern farmers sold on September 7: 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


Other hennery whites, extras. 
Extra firsts.... 
Firsts 


nee Gee es... 
Hennery brown 
Gathe red browns and mixed colors, extras 
PUREED BO Re cecoccesscesesecoesscecs 


Butter (cents per pound) 
Extra (92 score) 


State dairy (salted), fimest..........0.+- 
Good to prime.... 


Timothy No.2... 
Timothy No. 3 esse oe 
Timothy Sample. 

Fancy light clover mixed 


Oat straw No. 1 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 


Broilers, colored fancy. ..........+.ee0s. A 
Broilers, leghorm. .....cccccccccccsccceses 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 


Bulls, common to f00d........ccesesecees 


Hogs, Yorkers . 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 


New Jersey hennery whites Snpaneeee, extras... 


Gathered. whites, first to extra firsts....... 


s, extras. does 


Creamery (salted) high score...........-+- 


Hay and Straw, att Bales a srutiel U.S. 


Alfaifa, second — WEETTTTETILI LTT TET 
Fowls, leghorns and poor. ........0...+-e08 


Calves, good to medium. ......cccccsseres 


Lambs, common to g00d.......csceecceess 
Sheep, common to good eweS.......+++ee+- 


ane eee eee eee eee eee 


even 3lc per Ib. White Leghorn fowls 
brought mostly 22@23c, with some 
lange stock selling at lec and 2c higher. 

xpress colored broilers were in lib- 
eral supply and fancy stock sold at 
around 28@29c. The bulk of recei _ 
of Leghorn broilers moved at 26@27c, 
with 28c as an extreme price. 

Rabbits were in demand at 25c per 
Ib. Little trade for pigeons, which 
were quoted at 35c per pair. Ducks 
express, sold as follows: Long Island 
spring, 30c lb.; other nearby, 24@25c; 
Muscovy, 14c. 


LAMB MARKET IMPROVES 


The lamb market which was some- 
what lower the day after Labor Day, 
had improved by September 6, when 
supplies were cleaned up with prime 
lambs bringing mostly $14.50@15. Six 
deckloads of Canadian lambs brought 
for the most part $13.50. Sheep 
showed little change, prime ewes selling 
on September 6, for $6.25@6.50 

The market on country dressed calves 
remained steady, most of the sales 
ranging from 12@18c. Under mod- 
erate trading live hogs brought on 
September 6, for light to medium $9.90 
@10.10. 


HAY SUPPLY HEAVY 


Hay buyers held off prior to Labor 
Day anticipating an accumulation of 
supplies. On Tuesday following there 
were 67 cars at the West 33rd Street 
yards with trading still quiet. The 
market remained steady, however, in 
the face of fairly heavy arrivals by 
both train and boat. 


HONEY CROP LIGHT 


The latest Federal report on honey 
confirms previous reports as to a light 
crop in the West and practically all 
over the country. The clover honey 
crop in northeastern States has been 
good, but buckwheat flow was cut short 
by cool weather in August. 

Buckwheat honey extracted was 
freely offered in the New York market 
last week to jobbers and retailers at 
10e and 1042c per pound. 

Clover extracted from New York 
State is not in much demand yet and 
competition of California honey offered 
at 8@9c keeps the market down. The 
wholesale quotations on clover are 9@ 
lle per pound, buckwheat 8@9ec per 
pound at New York. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Cash grain quotations September 7, 
were as follows: 


New YorRK: Wheat — No. 2 red, $1.17%. 
Corn — No. 2 yellow, $1.06%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.05% ; No. 2 white, $1.06%. Oats—No. 2 
white, 5ic; No. 3 white, 4844c; ordinary white 
clipped, 49 @5lc. 

CuicaGo: Wheat—No. 2 red, $1.0544. Corn 
—No. 2 white, 88% @89c; No. 2 yellow, 89% 


@89%c. Oats—No. 2 white, 39@4ic; No. 3 
white, 37% @39c. Barley—62@70c. Rye— 
71 @72c. 


Raising Healthy Calves 
(Continued from page 179) 


lined by Dr. Udall showed that feeding 
them in the beginning about 5 per cent 
of their body weight of milk he was 
able to gradually increase this up to 
about 12 per cent in the course of three 
weeks and to carry the calves along at 
a steady rate of growth. 

Everything considered, my observa- 
tion of Dr. Udall’s work convinces me 
that he has the right system, particu- 
larly for calves of the Channel Island 
breeds, and I know of no better meth- 
ods to use than those he outlined to me. 
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WHITE EGGS BOUGHT 


THE YEAR AROUND 


No Commission. Fresh, Clean, 
Unassorted Eggs Wanted 
SHIP TO 


| CENTRAL NYACK POULTRY FARM, Nyack, N.Y. 


Live Poultry, Seeded Lots » Connie per lb.) 


References Upon Application 





SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 


| 358 Greenwich St., New York City 
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American Agriculturist, September 15, 1923 


“Save the Surface—And You Save All” 


There Is Economy in the Use of Paint—Protect Farm Machinery Investment 


EPRECIATION of farm buildings 
is, to a large extent, due to decay 
or disintegration, something which can 
be almost entirely eliminated if proper 
preventative measures are taken. The 
well-known advertising slogan which 
has been appearing in recent ae 
Save the surface and you save 
especially true of wood and metal which 
enters into building construction, 
There are all colors and kinds of 
paints. We have to have different colors 
of paints: to Satisfy not only personal 
preference but also for utilitarian rea- 
sons. It is necessary to have different 


coats on new work, but it is much bet- 
ter to apply three. As much service 
can be gotten out of one three-coat a 

plication as out of two two-coat appli- 
cations. The first or priming coat 
should contain considerable oil with lit- 
tle coloring matter. Subsequent coats 


should contain sufficient pigment to 
carry the color well and make an 
opaque coating. All the coats should 


be very thoroughly worked out. Sev- 
eral thin coats are much more durable 
than few thick ones. 

The durability of paints depends to a 
large extent on their purity. The pro- 














A coat of paint in time and a shelter would have added years to their 
usefulness 


kind of paints because the selection of 
the kind of paint has to be made ac- 
cording to the material to be painted 
and the conditions under which it must 
give service. For instance, the wear 
on a floor is much more severe than 
that on a wall, consequently floor paint 


must be tough, while resistant and 
elastic. : 
Whenever the weather is decent 


enough to work out of doors it is gen- 
erally good enough weather in which 
to do painting. However, when it gets 
very cold painting should not be done 
and the paint will not flow well, and 
not only will it be necessary to use more 
paint but that which is applied cannot 
be worked into the thin, quick-drying 
layer that is necessary for durability. 
It is also true that sometimes the sur- 
faces of boards become so warm in the 
summertime, especially when they are 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
that the paint will boil or blister. It 
is well to follow the old rule laid down 
by practical painters, “Inf the spring 
and fall follow the sun, in the summer 
follow the shade.” 


Dry Surface for Best Results 


Anyone can see that for the best re- 
sults surfaces to be painted should be 
perfectly dry. This is especially true 
of wood. If the wood is wet or damp 
and paint is applied over the surface, 
moisture will be imprisoned within the 
wood and will be likely to cause its de- 
terioration. In addition to this, should 
the surface become warm after the 
paint is applied, the moisture will ex- 
pand and cause blistering of the paint 
surface. When metal surfaces are to 
be painted they should be perfectly dry 
and clean. Galvanized iron often has 
a greasy film which should be removed 
with soap and water before paint is 
applied. 

Surfaces to be painted should also 
be worked down as smooth and clean 
as possible, for the smoother the sur- 
face the less paint will be needed and 
the less will be the wear on the brushes. 
In painting new wood, knots and sap 
spots should be given a coat of shellac. 
This is to imprison the extra pitch held 
in these places and to give a surface 
to which the paint will more readily 
adhere. Old work should be scraped 
down or burned clean with a torch so 
that all blisters, scales and rough places 
are thoroughly removed. Even on work 
that appears to be fairly smooth it is 
well to go over the surface with a stiff 
wire brush, following by a thorough 
* sandpapering. 

The general practice is to apply two 


fessional painter may be able to mix 
his own paints very satisfactorily, but 
it is doubtful if the individual user, 
who buys paints in comparatively small 
quantities, can do this to any degree of 


profit. It would be better for him to 
buy ready-mixed paints from a good 
dealer who handles reliable, well- 


advertised brands. If necessary to thin 
paints, only pure linseed oil or turpen- 
tine should be used. 

In going over surfaces that have 
been previously painted, combine com 
mon sense and elbow grease with paint. 
Should the old paint be in fairly good 
condition, but be marked with thin, hard 
lines which appear only on the sur- 
face, it is an indication that more oil 
is needed. The first new coat should 
be thinned with equal parts of oil, lin- 
seed oil and turpentine so as to give 
elasticity and life to the under coat. If 
scaling or powdering has occurred to 
any extent, then complete removal of 


the bristles are ezorptionally soft. To 
make these all the material 
you need is a aor amount of wood, a 
few handfuls of hog bristles, a knife, 
some sandpaper, and a few feet of soft 
copper wire. e > stick i is first cut with 
one end forked, A small bunch of 
bristles is then inserted in the fork, at 
right angles to the stick, with the cen- 
ter of bunch in the crotch of the 
fork. The ends of the fork are then 
bound together by wire. After this, 
the bristles are doubled together so 
that their ends are about the same 
length, and in this position bound with 
more copper wire. The ends are then 
clipped to make them even, and your 
brush is complete. The handle of the 
brush may be sandpapered, polished, 
and varnished if a finished job is 
desired. 


PROTECT FARM MACHINERY 


INVESTMENT 
CARL R. WOODWARD 


How many farmers would leave $25, 
$50, and even $100 in Hills out in the 
open during an entire winter! Sounds 
absurd, but scores of such bills, in- their 
equivalent of farm implements, are left 
in the shelter of broad skies all the 
send Few farmers who follow this 
practice do so with a realization of the 
great loss they are sustaining on the 
money invested. 

A hundred dollar machine left out of 
shelter over winter means a loss of 
from five to fifteen dollars. At this 
rate it is quite evident that a machin- 
ery shed would be paid for in two or 
three years, even at present building 
costs. 

A suitable shelter having been y 0- 
vided it is essential to store the im !e- 
ments properly. If the shed has a_irt 
floor, keep machinery from resting di- 
rectly on ground. Place a board at least 
under all supporting parts. In order 
to prevent rust, thoroughly cover all 
polished surfaces, such as plowshares, 
old boards and cultivator shovels, 
mower knives and the like, with com- 
mon axle grease. All adjusting screws 
and nuts should be thoroughly oiled 
with ordinary machine oll. Every 
wheel, hub and bearing, after a careful 
cleaning, should be packed with hard 
grease and replaced. Drills in which 
lime or fertilizer are used must be 
carefully cleaned, kerosene oil being 
liberally applied to all parts exposed 
to the fertilizer. Binder canvases 
should be hung up by wire to prevent 
damage from mice, 

Liberal use of paint is the next step 








Farm implements represent a heavy investment. 


the old paint is the most satisfying 
procedure. Sometimes on old work 
there are small spots which, due to 
some peculiarity of the wood, often 
do not told the paint well. These 
should be very carefully scraped down 
and touched up with a thin coat of 
paint thinned with turpentine. 


MAKE YOUR OWN BRUSHES 
R. S. CLARY 


Small brushes can be made at home, 
either for pleasure or for profit, with 
very little trouble and expense. They 
can be used for many ae. for 
anything from painting to shaving, if 


With the harvest over, 
that investment should be protected with paint and shelter 


in keeping machinery in the best condi- 
tion. Of course all parts must be freed 
from dirt and grease. Then paint the 
wood with a good grade of paint pig- 
ment mixed with linseed oil. All metal 
parts, except those greased, must be 
well covered with the best metal paint. 

When the cleaning, greasing and 
painting is being done, one can also 


make note of each broken or worn part | 


that needs to be replaced. These can 


} 











be secured during the winter, and when | 


the spring and summer work calls for 

the various implements, they will be 

ready for duty. How much more satis- 

factory than to be compelled to sacri- 

fice a day or more for repairing at a 

time when the machine is needed most. 
4 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


‘Sophie Tormeator Jersey Bull 
pie Sebis. Bk: ere $150” 


M. ¥ 2. ere Golden tr n. a Folns. 9 oe. 
( n re, 2m t ya 
rdinary ca Sikes. rt fa hang tus o 


in 305 


— 6.84% — 


In lat six Zooks eight youngster | yng Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, ‘Rew’ i dite Rents ¥ 











Herd acere anet. Sur nas sas iodine returned. 


WOOD FARM, HATHORNE, MASS. 


GUERNSEYS 
Choice rah te im 


GORDON HALL 
OSCEOLA FARMS CRANFORD, W. J. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 


HOLSTEINS anp GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A.F.SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class @rade Springers. The 
kind that please, One car load registered females 
Well bred, strictly 


service bulls. fy bee ket: CORTEANB RY 
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142—PIGS FOR SALE—142 


Yorkshire and Chester White Crosses; Chester and 
Berkshire er Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $4 each; 7 to 





8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to9 weeks, $5 each, Pure 
Chester White Pigs, 6 to7 weeks old, each. 
Pure Black Berkshires, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.50 each 


Pure Breed Boars, $7 each. I will ship any part of 
the above lots C.O. D.on approval. | will guarantee 
safe delivery as far as the AGRICULTURIST Boes. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
‘= oo 


Grand ¢ ceespoton breeding Free 
HARPENDING "DUNDEE. "Y. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS neg each 


VIN AN OSMUN Black Creek, N. 


Big Type Chester Whites Bicodlinss.* hi ack 
P reps raid, GRO. F. GRIFFIE; BR. 3, NEWVIIAR, 
Big Type P. ay Aly bad Le 4 


g00d on 
prices. Write me. G. 8. BALL, FARMDALE. “onte. 
REGISTERED 0. 1. C. 2°? ,RESTE® wats, 
SHEEP BREEDERS 
° is offering an Advanced 
Hampshire Ram. Also ¥ 
and lamb rams. 


EARL D. BROWN ILION, N. Y., R. No. 2 
































BABY CHICKS _ 

BABY CHICKS 
‘ S.C. Rhode Island Reds, 12c each 
Chicks: Batred Rocks, . .. . Ile each 
9c each 


§. C. W. ss 
| Mixed or Off Color, . . 7c each 
Bate Selena Callotaccom adeemseee “Mebelebits 


beoklet free 
W. A. LAUVER, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


ge ee Weel I ot seare ate ye Ea 


Inspec’ 
HU. "S pourrry FARM 
~8.4., R40 


LARGE STOCK fine Poultry, Turkeys ,Geese, Ducks,Guineap, 
Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, a 


g&, 1ow; catalog PIONEER FARDS, Telford, Peansyiv 

















A 108 THATWILL PAY YOU WELL 


If you want to make a good salary and 
expenses, tel] us what experiente you 
have had in selling to farmers. 

We have vacancies for a few more 
hustling salesmen who like to work for 
good pay. 

Write us for particulars. Mention the 
counties you prefer in case your own 
county is already taken. 

Don't apply hae you are an sothy- 
siastic believer in the great value of A.A. 
to every farm family in the east. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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